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are presented on the recipients of Foreign 
udies (FLAS) fellowships, a federally-funded 
cialist training at the graduate level. The 

two surveys, one of FLAS recipients who earned 
..d 1979, and the second a sample of those who 
receiver r .....™,.ips between 1962 and 1978 and who either chose 
not to earn a Ph.D. or have not yet completed their doctoral studies. 
The study's purpose is three-fold: (1) to present a profile of 
fellowship recipients, their background characteristics, type and^ 
depth of graduate training, employment history, and the extent to 
which they currently use their language and area studies training; 
(2) to explain differences in the extent of language and area studies 
iisaqe across occupational categories, world areas, degree cohorts, 
and academic disciplines; and (3) to identify the policy implications 
of the findings. It was .found that although the training of the 
specialists has remained relatively static, major changes have 
occurred in employment and skill utilization patterns. The majority „ 
of recipients are currently teaching in colleges and universities, 
but the proportion has steadily decreased over cohorts, raising 
questions about whether or not recipients will be able to use and 
disseminate their skills. It is suggested that the program is in a 
transitional period and may need to be reshaped to reflect the 
current situation more accurately. Notes on data collection and the 
survey questionnaire are appended. (MSE) 
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PREFACE 



Thh is the second and final report of a four-year investigation of 
international studies training that is partially supported by the federal 
Kovernmorit through Title VI of the Higher Education Act. The work 
wa^ sponsored by the U.S. Department -^f Education under Contract 
No. 300-79-0777. It focuses both on the institutions that train 
language^and area specialists and on the specialists themselves. This 
report examines the training and careers of individuals who received 
support through the Foreign Language and Area Studies (FLAS) fel- 
lowship program. It profiles their training, employment history, and 
on-the-job usage of language and area skills, and also assesses the 
extent to which such usage varies across occupational c;itegories, world 
areas, degree cohorts, and academic disciplines: 

The report^ should be useful to federal policymakers, institutions 
that train language and area studies specialists, and organizations that 
employ such specialists in considering ways to respond, to major shifts 
in demand for their skills. 
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SUMMARY 



Specialists who have expert knowledge about other countries are 
not only essential for the conduct of U.S. foreign policy, but are also a 
critical resource in an increasingly interdependent global economy. 
One of the largest and most important components of U.S govern- 
ment support for training such specialists has been the Foreign Lan- 
. guage and Area Studies (FL AS) fellowship program which, since its 
inception in 1958, has supported the graduate training of over 20,000 
students. 

From its beginning, the FLAS program was designed to produce 
specialists with expert knowledge of other languages and cultures, 
particularly non-Western ones. This objective was made especially 
clear by its inclusion, along with science and mathematics, under thp 
National Defense Education Act (NDEA), which Congress enacted in 
1958 largely as a response' to the launching of Sputnik. Its purpose 
was to ^'insure trained manpower of sufficient quality and quantity to 
' meet the national defense needs of the United States." Although the 
original NDEA legislation and subsequent additions to it authorized a 
range of international studios programs, the support of specialist 
training through FLAS fellowships has remained a major priority. 
Policymakers have assumed that the award of an FLAS fellowship, 
along wiy> the requirement to take language courses during the fel- 
lowship pjeriod, will motivate students to achieve the high degree o- 
competence requited of advanced foreign language and area special- 
ists. Tl • 

This assumption has not been recently tested, however. Despite 
more than twenty years of program funding, there is no recent infor- 
mation about FLAS fellowship recipients: We do hot know how well 
they have been trained or the extent to which they are now using that 
training in their careers.^ This study provides such data. It is based on 
two surveys; the first consists of FLAS recipients who earned a Ph.D. 
between 1967 and 1979, and the second, a sample of those who 
received FLAS fellowships between 1962 and 1978, , and who either 
chose not to earn a Ph.D. or have not yet co^leted their doctoral 
studies. Its purpose is three-fold: 

iThe last systematic data were collected as part of Richard Lambert's compreheiisive 
1969 survey of foreign langviage and area specialists. See his Language anrl Area Stud- 
ies Review, Monograph 17 of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
Philadelphia, October 1973. 
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• To proHont a profile ofthoHo who have received VhAS lellow- 
Hhipw: their background charactcnHticH, type and depth of 
f^raduate training, employment history, and the extent to 
which they currently use their language and area studies 
training. 

• ^0 explain differences in the extent of language and area 
studies usage across occupational categories, world areas, de- 
gree cohorts, an'', academic disciplines. 

• To identify the policy implications of study findings. 



THE PREPARATION AND TRAINING OF FLAS 
RECIPIENTS 

The FLAS fellowship program has functioned well as a meritocratic 
system that has brought good students from a very wide variety of 
undergraduate institutions to the best universities in the country for 
language and area studies training. Most FLAS recipients between 
1962 and 1979 mcyored in liistory or the humanities, with a smaller 
number in the social sciences and even fewer in professional disci- 
plines. The humanities orient tion of the FLAS program is most evi- 
dent among Soviet specialists, half of whom mcyored in language and 
literature. 

The portrait that emerges of the typical FLAS recipient is that of a 
serious student who entered graduate school with some prior exposure 
to international studies and who, while in graduate school, spent con- 
siderable time in language training and related disciplinary study. 
On average, FLAS recipients obtained more language training than 
the a>^erage undergraduate and the vast mtyority had some first-hand 
experience in another country or region of the world. However, only 
about half had either coursework or first-hand, experience in the re- 
gion in which they later specialized; but most of them entered gradu- 
ate school armed w'th the skills required for foreign language study 
and motivated to immerse themselves in the study of another culture. 

Although all FLAS recipients spent considerable time in graduate 
school (five to seven years on average), the amount of time needed to 
complete various milestones in the training process is one mcyor fac- 
tor that distinguishf-s between those who did and did not earn doctor- 
ates. Non-Ph.D.s spent significantly more time reaching each 
milestone — perhaps one of the factors that influenced their decision to 
leave graduate school. 

In most other respects, however, training was much the same for 
these two groups. The distribution of graduate coursework for both 
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KroupH wiiH alHo (luito coMHiHtont acroHH cohortH, with HtudcntH in Uio 
latu 1970H rccoiving baHically tho Huino oducution aH tlioHO in tho mid- 
1960H Since the proportion of griiduatc training that a Htudcnt can 
devote to hinguage and area studios depends largely on a student's 
academic mtyor and its amenability to international studies, histori- 
ans, humanists, ai.d area studies mtyors were able to spend more time 
in such courses than those in economics, sociology, and various profes- • 
sional fiflds Only a quarter of all FLAS recipients took any type of 
applied courses (e.g., in statistics or policy analysis) or courses offered 
by professional schools. Despite tho FLAS program's emphasis on in- 
terdisciplinary study, only about half of all FLAS recipients took 
courses outside their academic mtyors, and even these people spent 
relatively little time in such courses. Consequently, most FLAS 
recipients have little applied training and only a cursory introduction 
to how disciplines other than their own approach tlie study of foreign 
cultures 

Language study is another factor that distinguishes non-Ph.D. from 
Ph D FLAS recipients. The non-Ph.D.s studied fewer languages for a 
shorter period; nevertheless, both groups invested considerable time 
in language study (an average 5.75 years for non-Ph.D.s and 6.63 
years for Ph.D.s) and received more extensive training than did spe- 
cialists in earlier periods. Self-ratings of linguistic competence indi- 
cate that FLAS recipients also possess greater language skill than an 
earlier' generation of specialists. 

However, these overall improvements mask continuing difterences 
in training opportunities and competence levels. For example, only 
. about half of all FLAS recipients were able to obtain some language 
training in a country where the language they were studying is 
spoken Students of East Asia were twice as likely to have such an 
opportunity as those specializing in Southeast Asia. In addition, the 
formal training period for ^ FLAS Ph.D.s specializing in Western 
Europe, East Asia, the Middle East, the Soviet Union/Eastern Europe, 
and Latin America was significantly longer (range: 9.34 to 6.87 years) 
than it was for those specializing in South Asia, Africa, or Southeast 
Asia (5 33-4.14 years). Similar differences in language training pre- 
vail across academic disciplines, with FLAS Ph.D.s in language and 
literature averaging more formal language training (10.21 years) 
than re.spondents in all other disciplines. Sociologists,, economists, 
geographers, and anthropologists spent the least amount of time in 
language study, averaging less than 4 years of formal training. Con- 
sistent with the shorter duration of their language study, non-Ph.D. 
FLAS recipients indicate lower levels of linguistic competence at the 
end of training than Ph.D.s, and unlike the Ph.D.s who report in- 
creased competence over time, the non-Ph.D.s report significant skill 



attritioM lK'tw<'cn tlio vnd of tniiniriK and tlw! pniHcnt. Kvon IMi.D.h, 
however, iridicalo (lilllculty in ixirlorming houw (HHkH that miKlit mi- 
HOiiahly ho (;x|)(»ct('(l of hm^Miago and area HpocialiHtH (o.g., toachinj^ a 
courHO in their most proficient foreign hinguago). In addition, a Hig- 
nificant gap ht^twecn reading and speaking HkillH pcrHistH, despite an 
overall improvement in linguistic competence over the past filloen 
yelirs. 

On halance, the FLAS program has played an important role in a 
trainin(^ process that has attracted a broad hast* of competent and 
highly hiotivated students. These stude its spent considerable time in 
language and area* studies training and now rate the education they 
received very highly. To the extent that comparisons are possible, 
FLAS recipients are receiving more training than older specialists 
did, and are more competent; but they are seriously concerned about 
the lack of opportunity for language study abroad, and the seeming 
unresponsiveness of the graduate training process to a changing job 
markpt for their skills. In fact, throughout this profile of former FLAS 
recipients, one finding has emerged repeatedly: The training of lan- 
guage and area studies specialists has remained relatively static, 
while major changes have occurred in employment and skill utiliza- 
tion patterns. 




EMPLOYMENT AND SKILL UTILIZATION 
PATTERNS ' 

The vast majority (over 75 percent) of FLAS Ph.D.s are currently 
teaching in colleges and universities, but the proportion has steadily 
decreased over cohorts. More than twice as many Ph.D.s in the 1977- 
79 cohort hold nonacademic jobs as do those who earned their doctor- 
ates in the 1967-70 cohort (28.6 percent versus 13.7 percent). FLAS 
Ph.D.s with academic jobs are currently teachl'iig in over 450 colleges 
and universities, and most of them work in institutions that are non- 
selective in their undergraduate admissions policies. In this very im- 
portant way, then, the specialist expertise produced with FLAS assis- 
tance is now being disseminated broadly to undergraduates, in all 
types of institutions. In addition, the majority of academics, regard- 
less of the type of institution in which they teach, report using their 
language and area studies expertise all or most of the time. 

Employment and skill utilization patterns for Ph.D.s working out- 
side academia, and for most non«Ph.D.s, are much different. Most re- 
port that they never or only rarely use their language and area 
studies expertise in their current jobs, and over 60 percent of non- 



Ph.D. KI.AS rroipitMitH wiu) are oniploy^^l fulMinio nro currontly 
workiriK onlHido tlu^ir luM of KnuluaUj Htiuly. Nov(H'ih(^loHH. about a 
(jinirU'r of thomj workiiiK in nonacademic jolm havo boon ablo to llnd 
pOHitionH that mako extonHivo uho of their HpociahHt trainiiif^; cithor 
..their jobs require hi%aiaKe skills or lan^juaKe and nv^a studies exper- 
tise was heavily weighted in thi) hirinf^ decision. Such jobs include 
onett in the diplomatic corps. -international banking, agricultural de- 
velopment abroad, foreign broadcasting, political risk analysis, and 
the like. Still, these Irequent users remain a minority among former 
FLAS recipients working outside academia, Recnuso of the condition 
of the academic labor market, we have every reason to expect that 
this problem of skill underutilization will continue and oven increase 
over time, Unless that pattern changes markedly, the majority of fu- 
ture FLAS recipients may be unable to use their skills, thus jeopardiz- 
\i\\T a critical national resource. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Although the primary purpose of this study was to present an in- 
depth profile of FLAS recipients, findings^about their trainihg and 
(Jmployment raise a number of policy issues for the federal goy^vn- 
ment, the institutions that train these Specialists, and the organiza- 
tions that employ them. Clearly, none of these institutions can resolve 
the problems of skill underutilization alone; in fact, a full resolution 
of this dilemma probably depends on major changes in the American 
economy and the way in which the United States'deals with the rest 
of the world. Still, our findings suggest that certain modifications in 
the training and placement process could mitigate the problem. 

Our data raise several issues about the distribution of FLAS fellow- 
ships. A particularly important one relates to the disciplinary m^ots 
of recipients specializing in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
Recently, U.S. government officials have expressed serious concern 
about the lack of analysts qualified to examine social and political 
trends in the Soviet Union. Our data suggest that this lack niay be 
due at least partially to the concentration of FLAS fellowships in Ian-, 
guage and literature. Soviet specialists are being produced, then, but 
not in the fields for which the , U.S. government has a critical need. 
Consequently, we have a situation in which there is both above-aver- 
age unemployment among FLAS Ph.D.s and at least modest demand 
for Soviet specialists with a different disciplinary focus. At the sanTe 
time, U.S. policymakers have expressed concern about a recent de- 
cline in the number of Russian language speakers. Therefore, Ian- 
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^un\^v and literature nccdH U) he niamtiiincd as otic dinciplinary iovuH 
lor Sovirl, MpocialiHts, hut m>ine KLAS fcllowHlupM nhould hr njallooat- 
rd into the Mociid HcieiicoH. 

Our profdc uf FI.AS rccipii'iilM hukkcsLs nevcral aMpoctH of tin? train- 
iw^ profOHH whrro chau(^(?H tnif^ht ho iiuido. In hoth Hurv(?yH, rcHpon- 
(l(»niH said thjit Uu\y had tak(?n too low applicnl coufhoh and too lew 
ar(?a HtudioH coiirHOH outHuh? thoir own diMciplinii; Thoy arj^ucd that 
youFHOH in HtatiHticH. computor Hcioncts and policy analyslH. and 
cnursciH oITchmI hy various profoHHioniTl hcHooIh, won? not only likely to 
\ \ui\kv them moro compotitivo on the? joh market, hut also would equip 
them with additicmal n^search toolH that eould improve their under- 
HtandinK^)f a particular world area, whether they were working inside 
or outside academia. The need for interdisciplinary study is becoming 
even more important as area specialists find themselves either work- 
inf( in colleges and universities or in nonacademic ihstitutions that 
haV(» no other -tmiployees with a similar world area speciality. In these 
cases, the area specialist needs to function as a goncralist with a 
hroud-hased knowledge of his or her world area. Respondents' assess- 
ments of thoir training confirm the appropriateness of the FLAS pro- 
gram's emphasis on interdisciplinary approaches to area studies and 
its increased interest in the link between area studies and' applied 
disciplines. Changing what has basically been a static curriculum to 
include such emphases makes sense not only in light of the current job 
market, but also as a way to expand the theoretical and analytical 
perspectives that inform the study of other cultures. 

The internatipnal studies community universally agrees on the 
need for language study in a country where the language is spoken, 
and our data clearly confirm that judgment. We foUnd that only about 
half of all FLAS recipients^receive such training, and that students 
specializing in Africa, South, and Southeast As'a are much less likely 
to obtain this type of training as those in other world areas. Therefore, 
we can only reiterate what others have argued: If the U.S. govern- 
ment is concerned about the number and quality of people who are 
linguistically competent in non-Western languages, it will need to 
support more language study abroad and help equalize such opportu- 
nities across world areas. 

The finding that a large proportion of FLAS Ph.D.s are teaching in 
smaller institutions with only a few other faculty members specializ- 
ing in their region of the world suggests yet another important role 
for the large universities that train FLAS Ph.D.s. By offering semi- 
nars, workshops, and library privileges to faculty teaching in smaller, 
flearby colleges,^ these larger institutions can help in maintaining 
their language and area skills and in preventing intellectual isola- 
tion. We also know from our analysis that having an.drganized pro- 



^n\n\ ill lariKiiaKc Jnui nnm HtudirM, (»V(^n at Hriialhn* inMtiiuiionH. \h a 
HiKnincant factor in tla» ahilit/y ofacach^micH to and iiuiintair^ thoir 
mIuIIm, rioM tulKK<•^»t^» ^'"i* iuMtitutional Hupport for proKraiuH at MinalN 
(T iuHtitutionM is also noHmsary Iftho Koal ofdiMMOininatinK lanKua^t^ 
and an'a Htudi(.'H knowlodKO hrondly \h to he u\cL 

The final chan^o that thin study imph(!H for training iuHtitutiunH 
may he Ihv, nioHt (hnicult to make. UnivorHiti(»s have woll-eHtabUHhed 
networks for holpinK K^iduatoH find acad(Muic jobH, hut do httle for 
iUiK^* who want or nuiHt accept nonacademic johk. RoHpondentH noted 
hotlNche r(duetanc(i and inahility of their profesHorH and academic d(j- 
partmentH in that r(»Hp(»ct. 

Since our (hita indicate that more and more FLAS reeipientH will 
need to look to the nonacademic labor market over the next few yearH, 
it HeemH that training inHtitutions have little choice but to strengthen 
(ylieir nonacademic placement networks. Universities now need as 
much information about nonacademic jobs as about academic jobs that 
uHe lanKiiaK(^ and nnm Htiidicm .skills. There aro i,everal ways to obtain 
this inforluation. One is to keep track of graduates who are now work- 
ing in thtvse types of jobs. Although they can be u useful source of 
information about other positions in the same field and about the 
training needs' for these jobs, we found tbtit universities know the 
least about their graduates working outsllo academia. 

A second way to build an effective placlment network is to develop 
systematic, ongoing links with government, nonprofit, and private 
sector organizations that use language and area studies skills. This 
can be done as part of area center outreach programs or as part of the 
graduate training process. For example, a number of respondents sug- 
gested that internships in such organizations be included as part of' 
the training process, and some universities have already begun to 
incorporate these into their international studies programs. Although 
^fluch internships may not lead directly to permanent jobs, they at 
least give students practical experience and a i listic sense of the 
range of available options. Internships can also provide universities 
with information about training needs as they work to update their 
curricula, and such a program will alert potential employers to a pool 
of available expertise. 

Clearly, graduate institutions and those responsible fot FLAS 
policy need to modify their approach to graduate training and place- 
ment, but their efforts will make little difference unless American 
employers, particularly those in the private sector, alter the way they 
do business. Because of attitudinal and organizational factors, mary 
American businesses have chosen either to stay out of intern tional 
markets or to staff their overseas operations with foreign r >iionals. 
Convincing U.S.vfirms that expanding into international murkets can 
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be profitable and that using American language and area specialists 
has advantages over relying on foreign nationals is not something 
that universities can or necessarily should be expected to do on their 
own. U.S. firms, particularly smaller ones, need to be provided with 
in-depth information on how other firms take advantage of area spe- 
cialists' expertise. Large U.S. banks, for exaniple, are now earning a 
large proportion of their profits from overseas operations. Language 
and area studies expertise is no substitute for technological and price 
competitiveness, of course, but it can be a critical tool in such activi- 
ties as marketing and risk assessment. However, many American 
firms remain to be convinced of that fact. 

Our profile of former FLAS recipients- suggests that language and 
area studies is now moving through a transitional period. There is no 
question that universities have provided high-quality training to a 
group of talented and motivated students. The task now- is to reshape 
that training in the face of new realities, so that an important na- 
tional resource will not be wasted. 
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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION 



The availability of expert knowledge about other countries is not 
only essential for the conduct of U.S. foreign policy, but is also a criti- 
cal resource in today's global economy. One of the largest and most 
important components of federal support for graduate international 
studies has been the Foreign Language and Area Studies (FLAS) fel- 
lowship program.^ Since its inception in 1958, it has supported the 

"training-of-over 20,000 -studentsr^^ 

From its beginning, the FLAS program was designed to produce 
specialists with expert knowledge of other languages and cultures, 
particularly non-Western ones. This objective was made especially 
clear by its inclusion under the National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA). Largely as a response to the Russian launching of Sputnik, 
Congress enacted NDEA in 1958. Its purpose was to 'Hnsure trained 
manpower of sufficient quality and quantity to meet the national^de- 
fense needs of the United States." Along with science and "mathemat- 
ics, modem foreign languages were among the areas in which 
training was to be supported.^ Besides providing graduate fellowships, 
the NDEA legislation supported university language and area studies 
centers to provide a focal point for training ^nd research about other 
cultures, and establish a research program to develop more effective 
pedagogical methods and curriculum materials for foreign language 
teaching. Subsequent additions to the legislation expanded its 
purpose to include funding for disseminating international knowledge 
to other levels of the educational system and to the general pubUc. 

^During its early years, FLAS was referred to as the National Defense Language 
Fellowship (NDFL) program. ' ^ • • -^u r \.«\r« 

2FLAS fellowships are awarded competitively to academic institutions with tore i^ 
area studies programs and these institutions, in turn, award the fellowships to individ- 
ual students. FLAS fellowships cover a student*s tuition costs and currently provide a 
yearly stipend of $4000. Now included under Title VI of the Higher Education Act 
(HEA), the FLAS program provided 700 academic year and 205 summer fellowships 

durine FY1981. / • • j 

3Until FLAS was included under the HEA in 1980, program regulations squired 
that fellowship recipients plan either to teach or enter public service. Since 1980, no 
such restriction has been imposed, and students planning to work in the private sector 
are now eligible for FLAS fellowships. Of course, even when tb3 restriction was in torce, 
, former fellowship recipients were in no way prevented from changing their initial plans 
and deciding to work in the private sector. O Q 

.21- 



Despite this expansion , of program goals, however, the support of 
specialist training through FLAS fellowships has remained a major 
priority. Policymakers have assumed that the award of a FLAS 
fellowship, along with the requirement to take language courses 
during the fellowship period, will motivate students to achieve the 
high degree of competence required of advanced foreign language and 
area specialists.. 

That assumption has not been recently tested. Despite over twenty 
years of program funding, no recent information exists about the 
training and subsequent careers of FLAS fellowship recipients: We do 
not know how well they have been trained or the extent to which they 
are now using their training.* This study provides such data. It is 
based on two surveys: The first consists of FLAS recipients who 
earned a Ph.D. between 1967 and 1979, and the second, a sample of 
those who received FLAS fellowships between 1962 .iand 1978, and 
who either chose not to earn a Ph.D. or who have not yet completed 
their doctoral studies.^ Its purpose is three-fold: 

• To profile recipients of FLAS fellowships: their background 
characteristics, type and depth of graduate training, employ- 
ment history, and the extent to which they currently use 
their training; 

• To explain differences in the extent of language and area 
studies usage across occupational categories, world areas, de- 
gree cohorts, and academic disciplines; and 

• To identify the policy implications of study findings. 

As this report will reveal, the FLAS fellowship program has func- 
tioned well as a meritocratic system for bringing good students from a 
broad range of undergraduate institutions to the best universities in 
the country for graduate language and area studies training. Once in 



^he last systematic data were collected as part of Richard Lambert's comprehensive 
1969 survey of foreign language and area specialists. See his Language and Area Stud- 
ies Review, Monograph 17 of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
Philadelphia, October 1973. 

^Where appropriate, we make comparisons between ^ . c samples and Lambert's ear- 
lier one, and between FLAS Ph.D.s and respondents in the much larger Survey of 
Doctorate Recipients (SDR) conducted by the National Research Council. 

The National Research Council (NRC) maintains a Doctorate Records File (DRFJ 
that contains basic information on virtually all individuals who have received Ph.D.s 
from U.S. universities since 1920. In addition, the NRC conducts a biennial, longitudi- 
nal survey, based on a stratified sample of all Ph.D.s who received their degree in 
science, engineering, and the humanities. In 1981, this sample included 39,547 respon- 
dents who had earned their degrees between 1936 and 1978; of these, approximately 
8100 earned a Ph.D. in the humanities. See Betty D. Maxfield, Science, Engineering, 
and Humanities Doctorates in the United StateSy 1981 Profile, National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D.C., 19^-^ 



graduate school, these students spent considerable time there and 
now rate their education very positively. Although their level of lin- 
guistic competence is not as high as might be desired, and although 
language training opportunities vary widely across world areas and 
disciplines, FLAS recipients received more and better language train- 
ing than older generations of specialists. Nevertheless, a significant 
number of FLAS recipients are not using their expertise in their cur- 
rent jobs — a problem that is likely to become more serious as the aca- 
demic market continues to contract and graduates have to look for 
employment in government or the private sector. Throughout this re- 
port, then, we will see'B discrepancy between the training of FLAS 
recipients (which has remained relatively static) and the subsequent 
uses of their skills (which have undergone major changes). 



THE FLAS PROGRAM* 

Although the original purpose of the FLAS program was to encour; 
age students to study uncommonly taught languages and their related 
world areas, the U.S. Department of Education (ED) has attempted to 
influence both the number and the distribution of specialists by world 
area and academic discipline. Using Lambert's 1969 survey of lan- 
guage and area specialists, ED established priority disciplines for 
each world area. These disciplines were selected not "so much because 
labor market demand actually existed for them, but rather because 
Lambert found that these disciplines were less well represented 
among specialists in a given world area.*^ Consequently, university 
area studies programs applying for FLAS fellowship quotas are 
considered more competitive if they offer courses in these priority 
disciplines.® 

^The following section is based^n findings from an farlier phase of this project. At 
that time, we evaluated the Title VI program and most of its various components by 
focusing on the program's original goals and how they have been modified over time; 
program management at the fen^/al level; and actual implementation in individual 
colleges and universities. In evaluating FLAS operations, we used record and interview 
daU collected frOm those respondents at 18 postsecondary institutions that receive ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the FLAS fellowships awarded nationwide. For an expanded 
assessment of the FLAS programs, see L. M. McDonnell, S. E. Berryman, M. D. Scott, 
J. Pincus, and A. Robyn, Federal Support for International Studies: The Role ofNDEA 
Title V/; The Rand Corporation, R-2270-ED, May 1981. 

'Lambert. For example, see the discussion on pp. 326-331. 

8The prioi^ity disciplines by world area are: Africa: econqmics, history, humanities 
(consisting, throughout this footnote, of art, drama, music, philosophy, and religion), 
sociology and languages other than Swahili; East Asia: anthropology, economics, geog- 
raphy, sociology, and humanities; Eastern Europe: anthropology, geography, humani- 
ties, sociology, and languages other than Russian; Latin America: humanities, 



In choosing FLAS recipients, institutions are expected to use these 
same priority disciplines as one of the selection criteria. So, for exam- 
ple, in African studies a student who is studying Twi and majoring in 
sociology should be more likely to receive an FLAS fellowship than a 
student of equal academic quality studying Swahili and majoring in 
political science. In theory, then, FLAS was designed as an incentive 
system to influence the number and distribution of specialists by aca- 
demic discipline and world area. 

However, thiags have not worked out that way in actual practice. 
For several reasons, universities and area studies centers largely ig- 
nore the priority disciplines in awarding FLAS fellowships. Since they 
are based on data that are over ten years old, the priority disciplines 
are unlikely to reflect current disciplinary and linguistic gaps within 
a world area. But even if they are updated, universities are still reluc- 
tant to make these priority disciplines a major factor in fellowship 
decisions. Area center directors and other faculty responsible for 
awarding FLAS fellowships argue that the priority disciplines do not 
take into considerationjthe strengths of individual centers. For exam- 
ple, the strongest disciplines at a particular Latin American center 
may be anthropology and politicalscience, neither of which are priori- 
ty disciplines for Latin America. Yet because these subjects constitute 
the center's (or university's) greatest strengths, the best students will 
be in these areas. Adhering to ED's priority disciplines would mean 
awarding FLAS fellowships to weaker students at the expense of 

stronger ones. ^ 
Some centerdirectors also argue that even independent of a center s 
particular strengths, the priority. disciplines and student quality often 
work in opposite directions. Because the humanities have tradition- 
ally been the most amenable to area, studies, the best history and 
literature students are also often the best area specialists, Oa the 
other hand, some priority disciplines, such as economics, have been 
antagonistic toward area studies. Consequently, the best students in 
those disciplines do not choose area specialities. In selecting FLAS 
recipients, then, an emphasis on student quality may result in mor^ 
humanities students being chosen, while an emphasis on the priority 



sociology Portuguese, and Amer-Indian languages; Middle East: anthropology, eco- 
nomics geography, huinar>ities, political scipnce, sociology, and languages other thar 
Hebrew; South Asia: anthropology, humanities, linguistics, literate, sociology, an<: 
geography; Southeast Asia: economics, history, humaniti^, linguisFics, literature, anc 
sociology Western Europe: anthropology, economics, geography, philosophy and reli 
gion, political economy, sociology, and languages othejr than French, German, Italian 
and Spanish. 




disciplines could mean that students of lesser overall ability, but ma- 
joring in the hard social sciences, would be selected.® 

ED has also encouraged universities to award some of the FLAS . 
fellowships to professional students as part of the Department's interr 
est in establishing stronger ties between area studies programs and 
professional schools. However, this strategy haS|produced limited re- 
sults for much the same reasons that few students in economics are 
, awarded FLAS fellowships. Professional students are usually re- 
quired to follow a very specific and demanding curriculum, and there- 
fore have less time for the language courses required of FLAS 
recipients. Also, most of them are employable without FLA^ skills. As 
the FLAS program is currently structured, then, it holds little attrac- 
tion for such students. 

These weaknessoa aside, the FLAS program has strongly affected 
the amount of language training that fellowship recipients undergo, 
and has provided an additional incentive for many good students in a 
variety of disciplines to engage in advanced language and area stud- 
ies. University area studies centers report that the FLAS program has-^ 
allowed them to influence the composition of some academic depart- 
ments, particularly those that typically enroll a large number of area 
specialists. The FLAS fellowship has also meant that recipients, espe- 
cially those in social science disciplines that consider language study 
less important than the humanities do, have both the positive incen- 
tive of fellowship support and the requirement for language study to 
ensure that they obtain training that they might not otherwise re- 
ceive. In sum, the FLAS program has met its original purpose of in- 
creasing the national pool of language and area studies specialists. It 
has also ensured that these specialists are better trained than they 
might otherwise be. On the other hand, FLAS has not significantly 
affected the disciplinary distribution of specialists<^,within each world 
area, nor has it had a measurable effect on linking the selection of 
fellowship recipients to the realities of the current labor market. 



STJUDY METHODS 

This study was originally designed to focus only on those FLAS 
recipients who subsequently earned Ph.D.s. We assumed that since 
most FLAS fellowships are awarded to doctoral students, the majority 



^Although history is a priority discipline for only two world areas (Africa and South- 
east Asia), some of the humanities (art. drama, music, philosophy, and religion) are 
among the priority disciplines for seven of the eight world areas. Consequently, univer- 
sities can select humanists in some disciplines as FLAS recipients and be considered 
responsive to ED's guidelines. 




of former fellowsh'p recipients would have ^^h.D.s. Therefore, we be- 
lieved that focusing on this group would generate suffipieAt infonxia- 
tion about language and area specialists, and would constitute the 
most cost-effective use of study resources. , < 

Once W^ began our survey of FLAS Ph.D;s, however, we found that 
a sole focus on them v/ould Rot produce a, comprehensive picture of all 
FLAS recipients. Less than half of the group (44 percent) earned 
Ph.D.s, and most who did (over 75 percent) are now employed in aca- 
demic institutions. Thus, a study limited to FLAS Ph.D.s would de- 
scribe only a minority of FLAS recipients and would generate limited 
data on language and area specialists employed in business and gov- 
ernment. Consequently, we felt it important to revise our initial study 
design to include a survey of non-Ph.D.s. 

The non-Ph.D. survey was conducted after the data on Ph.D.s had 
been collected and analyzed. Its focus and questions essentially paral- 
lel those on the Ph.D. questionnaire. However, time and resource con- 
straints limited the size of the completed non-Ph.D. sample to about 
one-quarter that of the Ph.D. group. >o 



Ph.D. Sample 

The Ph.D. sample consist^' of 1711 FLAS recipients, and represents 
60 percent of all those who received an FLAS fellowship between 1962 
and 1979, and who thep \med a Ph.D. in the period between 1967 
and 1979." Because off' inability to locate alt FLAS Ph.D!s, and a 
nonresponse rate on ti ^"^ survey of approximately 28 percent, we 
ended up with less he entire universe of FLAS Ph.D.s. 

Therefore, we needed to ik -*)rtain that our respondent sample, was 
representative of the population as a whole. We ran significance tests 
compa^ring respondent characteristics with those of non-respondents 

>0Becau8e the data on non-Ph.D.E/were collected after the Ph.D. analysis was al- 
ready completed, the resulte of this survey are presented separately. However, Chap. 5, 
which, reports the major findings from the non-Ph.D. survey, inclines extensive com- 
parisons of the two groups. 

i>We included FLAS recipients from as early as 1962 in our sampling frame m order 
to pick up those who received a fellowship some years before they earned a Ph.D. Given 
that the period of Ph.D. traii)ing is long for language and area specialists, selecting 
1962 as a cut-off point may have resulted in a slight undercount of Ph.D.s for 1967, the 
first year of the study. However, we decided that allowing for a five-year lead time >yas 
reasonable and that it would not have been cost-efficient to go back farther. 

For the 9534 students who received FLAS fellowships between 1967 and 1979, we 
were only able to identify 2836 or 29.7 percent who had earned a Ph.D. between 1967 
and 1979. When our error rate in identifying Ph.D.s (approximately a 5 percent under- 
estimate) is factored in and we include those who earned Ph.D.s prior to 1967 or after 
1979, the Ph.D. completion'rate rises to 44 percent. 
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and found that there are no significant differences (at p < 0.05) 
between the two. groups on world area, Ph.D. year, and sex. Since world 
area and Ph.D. year are the mayor variables of interest in thi^ study, 
we are confident that our sample is representative and that inferences 
can be made from it to the entire FLAS Ph.D. population. 

Although resource constraints and the study design proposed by ED 
prevented us from comparing FLAS recipients with other language 
and area studies specialists, we intended to make at least minimal 
comparisons by sampling a small group of Ph.D.s who had been nomi- 
nated as alternates, but who had never received an FLAS fellowship. 12 
Consequently, we, drew a random sample of FLAS alternates, equal to 
about one-third of the universe of those nominated as alternates 
between 1962 and 1979. We identified 45?^ Ph.D.s in this group and, 
taking into account tracking failures and survey nonrespogse, we 
ended up with a sample of 238 FLAS alternates who had earned 
Ph.D.s between 1967 and 1979. 

The major reason the sample of FLAS alternates is so small is that 
the Ph.D. completion rate for^this group is less than 15 percent, a 
considerably lower rate than that of recipients. This differential sug- 
gests that the FLAS fellowship is significant in increasing the'likeli: 
hood of eaming_a Ph.D., but we have no data to verify such a 
conclusion. It may simply be that mare alternates than recipients lack 
either the motivation or the competence to complete their degrees. If 
so, we coilld conclude that university selectioji procedures that distin- 
guish between recipients and alternates are effective in selecting a . 
group more likely to complete graduate school than those, ranked in 
the second tier as alternates. Without'additional data, however, such, 
a conclusion cannot jj^e substantiated. 

On the other hand, we found no significant differences between 
those alternates who obtained Ph.D.s and recipiente. who did so. We 
i:an significance tests on the two groups, and compared recip^nt 
respondents with alternate respondents on Ph.D. year, world dtea, 
sex, and a variety of survey responsee that tap background character- 
istics, graduate training, language competence, current employment, 
andiob satisfaction. We found that alternates who earned Ph.D.s were 
not significantly different in any important way from Ph.D.s who had 
the benefit of an FLAS fellowship. Given this finding, there was no 
reason or .even a basis for comparing-the two groups. Conseque ntly, 

»2Selecting alternates was judged to be the most cost-effective way to obtain acorn, 
parison group because their names were already on file at ED. Another option would 
have becn^to contact individual universities \c obtain lists of their graduates. Sinc6 
language and area studies specialists take their degrees in a number of different disci- 
plinary departments and the quality of student^records varies from institution to insti- 
tution, this procedure was found to be too costly and time-consuming. 
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we decided to combine them, and oubsequent references to FLAS 
Ph.D.s refer to that combination. We also felt that this strategy was 
preferable to separate analyses because the size of the alternate sam- 
ple is so small as to make detailed analyses within this group limited 
in their statistical reliability. 

Appendix A discusses the procedures used in identifying and track- 
ing FLAS Ph.D.s. The majority of them were identified through a 
cross-check of NEC's commencement bulletin file with a number of 
other sources used to validate and supplement this original pool.*^ A 
series of validation procedures indicated that our error rate in 
identifying Ph.D.s is 5 percent. Allowi'ig for this margin, then, we are 
confident that we, have identified 95 percent of those who received an 
FLAS fellowship and subsequently earned Ph.D.s. 

We obtained current addresses for 91 percent (N = 2994) of the 
FLAS Ph.D. population from professional association directories, uni- 
versity records, and, for about thirty percent of the group, from tele- 
phone calls to former teachers, colleagues, employers, and the 
respondents themselves. 

A questionnaire was mailed to these people beginning in November • 
1981. (A copy appears in App. B.) Data collection, including telephone 
reminders, continued through March 1982. Of the 2,994 people who 
were mailed questionnaires, 1,949 or 65 percent completed and re- 
turned them; 280 questionnaires (9.4 percent) were returned as un- 
deliverable and subsequent efforts to locate these respondents failed. 
Thus the response' rate for those who were actually contacted is 72 
percent. Table 1.1 shows the distribution of FLAS recipients and, al- 
ternates by world area. 



Non-Ph.D. Sample 

In formulating the sample design for the non-Ph.D. survey, we took 
two constraints into consideration. First, it is more difficult to obtain 
current addresses for non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients than for Ph.D.s. Uni- 
versities generally have less up-to-date information about students 
who leave school after earning a terminal M.A. or before earning a 
Ph.D. Other sources, such as faculty directories that were used in 
.rtraGking"PhTD7Srare-less^elevant^r~Tion-Ph"."D^^ em- 
ployed in a wider range of occupations. Consequently, we could rea- 

J^3Gur-original plan -was to-<:omputer-mateh-^ur- FLAS~file^k^-NRG^s-Doctorate 

Records File. However, NRC's confidentiality assurances io itsVespondents prevented 
us from using this method. NRC maintains a file of commencement bulletins from all 
institutions that grant doctorates, so these were lised as a substitute. NRC staff hand- 
checked our file of names agaiiist these bulletins. 



Table 1.1 

Overview of the FLAS Population 



A. FLAS Recipients 



Ph.D. 

Fellowship Survey 
Recipients'^ Ph.D.s^ (1967-1979) Respondents^ 



World Area 


N 




% 


N 


o 




N 


% 




Africa 


891 


9 . 


,3 


257 


9. 


3 


172 


10 


.1 


East Asia 


2284 


24. 


,0 


686 


24. 


2 


419 


24 


'5, 


Latin America 


1509 


15, 


.8 


543 


19. 


,2 


303 


17 


.7 


Middle East 


1468 


15, 


.4 


384 


13. 


,5 


205 


12 


.0 


South Asia 


924 


9 


.7 


262 


-9. 


.3 


160 , 


9 


.4 


Southeast Asia 


486 


5 


. 1 


134 


4, 


.7 


89 


5 


.2 


USSR/E. Europe 


1806 


18 


.9 


534 


18 


.9 


33: 


^9 


.3 


Western Europe 


166 


1 


.7 


36 


1. 


.3 


32 


1 


.9 




9534 






2836 






1711 







B. FLAS Alternates 



o Ph.D. 

Designated Survey 
Alternates^ Ph.D.s (1967-1979) Respondents^ 



World Area 


N 




% 


N 


% 




N 


% 




Africa 


237 


6 


.3 


22 


4. 


,8 


10 


4. 


2 


East Asia 


931 


24, 


.7 


99 


21. 


,8 


45 


18. 


,9 


Latin America 


846 


22 


.5 


134 


29. 


,5 


69 


29. 


,0 


Middle East 


497 


13 


.2 


42 


9. 


,2 


17 


7. 


, 1 


South Asia 


234 


6 


.2 


27 


5'. 


.9 


13 


5. 


,5 


Southeast Asia 


103 


2 


.7 


19 


4, 


.2 


12 


■ ,5. 


,0 


USSR/E. Europe 


860 


22 


.8 


107 


23, 


.5 


61 


25. 


,6 


Western Europe 


59 


1 


.6 


5 


1. 


.1 


11 


4. 


,6 




3767 






455 






238 







See following pa ge fo r footnoteSj^ 
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Table 1.1— Continued 



^Includes all students who received a FLAS/NDFL graduate 
fellowship between 1962 and 1979. 

^Latin America is represented in the Ph.D. population in greater 
proportion \:han in the fellowship population because the Ph.D. com- 
pletion rate for this world area is significantly higher than for 
the others, 54.5 percent as compared with a mean of 44 percent. 

^Fourteen respondents designated their world area as Uralic- 
Altaic studies. However, since it would have been impossible 
to analyze such a small group separately, they were recoded into 
other world areas according to respondent information about the 
countries each studied. Those studying Finland were included in 
Western Europe, Mongolia and Tibet in. East Asia, and the Uralic 
peoples of the USSR, Latvia, and Estonia into USSR/Eastern Europe. 

^Based on a random sample of approximately one-third of those 
who were nominated by their universities as alternates and who 
never received a FLAS/NDFL fellowship. 

^The increase in the number of Western European specialists 
between the Ph.D. and respondent groups is a result of some Latin 
American alternates changing their country specializa-.ion to Spain, 
The other Western European specialists in both the alternate and 
recipient samples concentrate on the Scandinavian countries of 
Finland, Norway, and Sweden. The particular focus of this group 
is an artifact of ED policy, which encourages that FLAS fellowship: 
in Western Europe be givcsn to those studying languages other than 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 



soriably expect to obtain current addresses for only about half of those 
for whom we searched. Also, it would take longer to track each non- 
Ph.D. respondent than to track a Ph.D. Second, tracking costs and 
limited study resources meant thaUhe non-Ph.D. sample necessarily 
had to"¥e"^anertHairtHeT we had to make 

certain that our finlsil sample was large enough to provide statistically 
reliable comparisoils across world areas and cohorts. It was decided 
that a completed skmple of 500 was the minimal size adequate for 
,analytkal.purposesl,-giYea-the-jnfiooiLJvrim 

would be disaggregated (four fellowship cohorts, eight world areas 
with perhaps two ojf the smallest excluded, and degree status— B.A. 
only, terminal M.A., planning to earn a Ph.D.). 

Assuming a 50 percent success rate in obtaining current addresses 
and a 60 percent response rate, we needed to begin with 1800 cases in 
order to obtain 500 Completed questionnaires. Because we'Tound some 
interesting differences between Ph.D. s from the fourteen universities 




that receive the majority of FLAS fellowships and those from the 
more than eighty institutions that receive considerably fewer FLAS 
fellowships, we decided to oversample from the group of smaller insti- 
tutions lo make certain that they were adequately represented in the 
non-Ph.D. sample as well. Consequently, we first stratified by this 
institutional variable; within each of these two groups, we then sam- 
pled on a probability proportionate to size basis for six world areas. 
Western Europe was deleted because the small number of FLAS 
recipients in this world area meant that statistical estimates would 
have unacceptably high standard errors; for the same reason, the rela- 
tively few recipients with a Southeast Asian focus were combined 
with those specializing in South Asia. 

Our original sample consisted of 1891 recipients. Of these, 271 or 
14.3 percent were found to have Ph.D.s,- with most earning their de- 
grees in the period since we identified Ph.D.s for the first survey. 
Largely through telephone contacts with recipients' graduate institu- 
tions, parents, friends, and employers, we were able to obtain current 
addresses for 897 recipients (55 percent of all non-Ph.D. s). Question- 
naires were mailed to potential respondents during the first week of 
November 1981, Data collection, including telephone reminders, con- 
tinued through January 1982. We received 537 completed question- 
naires for a 60 percent response rate.^^ 

To correct for differences in the proportion of people tracked within 
each fellowship cohort^^ and for the purposive oversampling of smaller 
schools, we reweighted the sample on these factors before beginning 
our analysis. All results from the non-Ph.D. analysis, then, are based 
on a sample that has been weighted to reflect the incidence in the 
entire population of recipients from each fellowship cohort and from 
large and small institutions. 

In sum, this study is based on two surveys: one of 1949 FLAS recipi- 
ents and alternates who received their Ph.D.s between 1967 and 1979, 



^'^We believe that the response rate fcr aon-Ph.D.s was lower than that for the 
earlier Ph.D. survey for two reasons. First, project deadlines forced us to compress the 
data collection period for the non-Ph,D. survey into two months as compared with an 
over-four-month period for the Ph.D. survey. Consequently, fewer foUowrup rontacts 
were made with each respondent. Second, a number of those in the non-Ph.D. sample 
-lefVarea 8tudies-arid--graduate-8chool-before-Completing--theiiLdegrees._Ou)i_telephone_ 
contacts with these people suggest that some failed to respond because language and 
area studies were no longer relevant to their own lives or because they were embar- 
rassed at having accepted an FLAS fellowship, only to leave the field. 

i^Fellowship recipients were divided into four cohorts of appropriately equal size: 
those who received fellowships between 1962 and 1966, 1967 and 1970, 1971 and 1974, 
and 1975 and 1978. As expected, it was more difficult to locate recipients in the earliest 
fellowship cohort than those in the most recent one. Consequently, we obtained current 
addresses for only 30 percent of the oldest cohort as compared with 81 percent for the 
most recent one. 



and the other of 537 FLAS recipients who attended graduate school 
but did not earn Ph.D.s. Unlike the earlier Lambert work, this study 
is not a compreheuiuve survey of all language and area specialists, or 
even of all those with Ph.D.s.>« In addition, except for knowing that 
FLAS alternates with Ph.D.s do not differ from recipients, we have no 
other evidence about the extent to which recipient Ph.D.s are similar 
to other Ph.D.s Avho did not receive Title VI support. Basically, then, 
this is a study of two groups of language and area specialists and is 
meant to assess how 'hoir training relates to subsequent career 
patterns and language and area studies usage. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 



Chapter 2 presents a profile of FLAS Ph.D.s, including their back- 
ground characteristics, undergraduate and graduate training, em- 
ployment and proffc3Honal activities, language and area studies 
usage, and assessment of their own training. Since it lies at the core of 
international studies, Chap. 3 presents a detailed analysis of FLAS 
Ph.D.s' foreign language training and their self-reports of language 
competence at the conclusion of study as compared with their compe- 
tence now. Chapter 4 develops multivariate models to help explain 
differences in the extent of languiage and area studies usage across 

i^We initially attempted to obtaiii Jata on the total number of language and area 
specialists receiving their Ph.D.s between 1967 and 1979 by using a computer search.of 
dissertation abstracts with specific regions, countries, language, and population groups 
as keywords. However, printing out all the actual dissertation titles and then verifying 
them for inclusion in our count was beyond project resources. At the same time, having 
the computer generate only an aggregate total would have introduced too much error 
into our calculations (e.g., dissertations on Spanish literature would have been counted 
whether they dealt with Spain or countries in Latin America). Therefore, we abandoned 
this effort because it was expensive and peripheral to the study's main purpose. 

However, we do have some information about FLAS recipient Ph.D.s as a proportion 
of all Ph.D.s in various subgroups. For example, using Warren Eason's Dynamic Inven- 
tory of Soviet and East European Specialists and the annual dissertation listings in tjie 
Slavic Review, we found that Ph.D.s who received an FLAS fellowship represent 15.3 
percent of all the Soviet and East European specialists produced between 1967 and 
1979. FLAS Ph.D.s constitute 28.8 percent of the 1973 international studies Ph.D.s and 
..26r3-percentr of"the-^976-group-produced-bj^-fiixteeiwnajor-universities-incl^^ 
McCaughey's study (Robert A. McCaughey, The Permanent Revolution: An Assessment 
of the Current State of International Studies in American Universities, a report to the 
International Division of the Ford Foundation, Spring 1979). Using Frank Schulman s 
various Asian studies dissertation bibliograpliies (listed in App. A), we found that 
FLAS recipients wrote approximately 18.2 percent of the dissertations on China be- 
tween 1967 and 1970; 11.3 percent of all dissertations on Japan from 1969 to 1979; and 
9 6 percent of the South Asian dissertations between 1967 and 1971. Although these 
data are sketchy, they indicate that FLAS recipients constitute only a srr.all fraction of 
all Ph.D.s with a foreign language or area studies specialization. 




FLAS Ph.D.s. Chapter 5 doacribes the training and skills usage of 
those FLAS recipients who chose not to earn doctoral degrees. Some 
in this group left graduate school before obtaining an M.A., others 
have terminal M.A.s or professional degrees, while still others plan to 
earn Ph.D.s in the future. Together they provide a profile of the range 
of career options available to those with graduate language and area 
studies training, but without the level of specialization required for a 
Ph.D. Chapter 6 discusses the implications of our findings for federal 
policy and for the institutions that train language and area special- 
ists. 
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Chapter 2 
A PROFILE OF FLAS PH.D.s 



The ovn whelming mcyority of FLAS Ph.D.s are white males who 
currently work in academic institutions as either humanists or his- 
torians. Yet this rather general description masks significant varia- 
tion across Ph.D. cohorts,^ world areas, and academic disciplines. For 
example, although women conistitute only 21.9 percent of the entire 
sample (Table 2.1), their proportion has steadily increased from 14.9 
porcent in the earliest cohort (1967-70) to 29.3 percent in the latest 
(19V 7-79);^ The racial composition of the sample, however, has 
re.Tiained siMe across cohorts. 

V ne of thfj most striking changes has been the increase in nonaca- 
demic empltyment among FLAS Ph.D.s. More than twice as many of 
those who received their degrees between 1977 and 1979 have nonaca- 
demic jobs an >ihose who earned their Ph.D.s between 1967 and 1970. 
As v/e will ce in subsequent sections, this change has profound im- 
plications for the extent to which FLAS Ph.D.s are using their exper- 
tise. . • 

D espite th'is major shift in employment and skill utilization over 
Ph.D. cohorts, we found few such differences in training character- 
istics. Even though employment patterns have changed considerably 
over the thirteen years included in this study, the training that FLAS 
Ph.D.s receive has changed very little in this period. Rather, training 
differences are explained more by world area and academic discipline 
than by Ph.D. cohort. In other words, language and literature m^ors 
are likely to be trained differently from social scientists and African 
specialists, v;::o are, in turn, trained differently from East Asian spe- 
cialists; bu( a 1979 Ph.D. is likely to have received basically the same 
training arv his older colleague in a similar discipline and world area. 

To profile FLAS Ph.D.s, this chapteii examines their training, ca- 
reer patterns, and skill utilization in some detail. It also summarizes 
i'osvOTidents* assessments of the type and quality of their training. 

^-0 lY'rease the number of cases in each cell and thus facilitate our descriptive 
anal>. ^n. respondents receiving Ph.D.s in each of the thirteen years included m the 
study V ere combined into four multi-year cohorts of roughly equal size, 

2*rb/ proportion of females in our sample (21.9 per :e.it) is sLghtly smaller than that 
. in thf NRC's 1981 survey of all Ph.D.s in the humanities (27.2 percent). See Maxfield. 
p 44; Other studies have also documented the increased proportion of female ^'n-AJ.s 
that occurred between 1967 and 1979. For example, see Helen S.Astin and Mary Beth 
. Snyder. Affirmative Action 1972-1982: A Decade of Response, ch.inge, Vol. 14. No. 5. 
July/August 1982. p. 28. C T 
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Tabic 2.1 



DKMOGUAnuc Chauacteristics OF FLAS Ph. J.s 

(N - 1949) 





Charnctorist ic 






Ph.D. Year % 


Sox 












Male 


78. 


1 


1967 


4. 


6 


Fema le 


21. 


9 


1968 


5. 


5 








1969 


6. 


3 


Kaci al/othnic group 






1970 


8. 


4 


Whi tti/caucas ian 


93. 


1 


1971 


8 


0 


Minority group 


5. 


7 


1972 


9. 


4 


Black 


0. 


9 


1973 


10 


0 


Hispanic 


2. 


2 


1974 


8 


5 


As ian 


2 


3 


1975 


9 


1 


American Indian 


0 


3 


1976 


8 


7 


No report 


1. 


3 


1977 


7 


1 






1978 


7 


.7 


Age in 1982 






1979 


6 


.6 


Under 35 


7 


9 








35-39 


29 


3 








40-44 


36 


.8 








45-49 


1^ 


.0 








50-54 


6 


.8 








55 or over 


3 


.3 








No report 


0 


.8 








Median age (years) 


40 


.9 









GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF FLAS PH.D s 

Table 2.2 shows the distribution of FLAS Ph.D.s by world area, 
academic discipline, and Ph.D. cohort. Roughly a quarter of the entire 
sample are historians, a quarter humanists, and a quarter social 
scientists with political science dominant. The remainder includes lin- 
guists, area studies mtyoFS, those with professional degrees, and a 
small group mcyoring in several diverse subjects. Particularly notable 
for their small incidence in the sample (<4 percent each) are econo- 
mists, geographers, sociologists, and those with professional degrees. 

The disciplinary distribution for several world areas differs sub- 
stantially from the sample-wide distribution. For example, the lack of 
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Table 2.2 



KLAS Pn.D.H hy Would Arka, Acadkmic Discipunk, 
AND Ph.D. Cohout 



1) ipl inr niid ('olioi I 

Acadi'fnl*: disc ipl liic 
History 

lwiiigiia>((< niu! 1 1 Itsrntjro. 

I.inguisL ics 

Other luiin.'in i L ins" 

Aitwi studiflH 

AnLljropolofiy 

KC'Oiioinics 

(*»(•( i>;nipliy 

Stu: io lo^'y 

I'ol it io«l scionco 

I'ro 1 rss ion.i 

OLluir^ 

pli.l), coliort 

1971-73 
197A-76 
1977-79 



ToL/il , 
AH 
lirUlf, 

(n-i<m;;) 



KasL IwU in Middln HouLh 

Atrlcn Asia ' AiiuM'iiwi IwiMl Ania 
;N-176) (N-^A61) (Nn:ib2) (N-217) (N--171) 



SouLh- 
nasL 
Asia 
(N^lOO) 



Kar.Lnrn 
lluropo 



KuropJi 
(N=^^()) 



26.3 • 


29.0 


32. 


R 


2^ . 9 


26.3 


22. 


R 


23.0 


22.6 


12.5 


23. 1 


^ . 3 


20. 


0 


27 .6 


13.4 


6. 


4 


0.0 


46.8 


55.0 


0.3 


U*.8 


n 


,6 


3.3 


2.8 


10. 


,5 


17.0 


6.2 


12.5 


2.R 


2.R 


4. 


, 7 


1 . 1 




5. 


,3 


0.0 


0.5 


2.5 


9.7 


2.R 


12, 


.6 


u.y 


29.5 


14. 


,6 


O.'O 


3.9 


5.0 


7.3 


lA.H 




. (> 


9.7 


5.5 


12, 


.9 


16.0 


0.5 


0.0 


2.9 


0 . 6 


3 


. 


3.9 


1-4 


?. 


.3 


5.0 


2.9 


2 . 5 


2.9 


^.5 


1 


.7 


3.6 


1.4 


4 


. 7 


5 . 0 


2.3 


5.0 


3.7 


A.O 


3 


.0 


5 . 0 


1.0 


2 


.3 


9.0 


1.0 


0.0 


12.2 


* 13.6 


11 


.5 


11.3 


12.9 


14 


.0 


IR.O 


11.4 


2.5 


1.7 


7.4 


0 


.7 


2 . 2 


0.0 


1 


.2 


5.0 


0.5 


0.0 


1.7 


1.1 


1 


.3 


2.8 


0.5 


2 


.9 


2.0 , 


1.3 


2.5 



24, 


.8 


16, 


. 5 


21 . 


, 7 


34. 


,3 


25. 


, 3 


19.3 


17 


26. 


,0 


40.0 


27 


.4 


23, 


.9 


27 , 


. 1 


26. 


,5 


22. 


, 1 


31.6 


34 


29, 


,9 


27.5 


26 


.4 


36 


.4 


27 , 


.8 


22 


.9 


27. 


,6 


27.5 


25 


22, 


.3 


20.0 


21 


.4 


23 


.3 


23 


.4 


16, 


.3 


24, 


,9 


21.6 


24 


. 21, 


.8 


12.5 



'^This (:aL(»i;()ry .iiiclndos: music» spoccli. r(!lif;ion» and philosophy. 

^This cQU.Rory includes: ngriculturnl oconomlcs» homo economics, law. social work, lihrary scionco. and 
(iducaLion. 

""This category includos: botany, ocology. communications ^ general social sciences, and archaeology. 
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a writtcr) literary tradition in Al'rica probably acco\mts for the Hiiiall 
proportion of African lan^uaj^e and litoraturo nugorH. lioth Kast Asia 
and, particularly, the Middle KaHt have a larf,'er than average luiniber 
ol'area HtudicH majors, most lik(jly rellecting the tra(htion of (3riental 
st\i(heH departmentH.' Oiu? potentially HoriouH finding ih the hirge 
number of hmguage and liteniture mi^jors in the Soviet/lCasl 
Kuropean fa^ld; almost hall'of FI.AS IMi.D.h in this world area m^Oored 
\u language and literature/* Although the link Ih circumstantial 
instead of causal at this point, this finding needs to be considered in 
light of the above-average unemployment among Soviet and East 
Kuropean specialists and among language and literature mtjjors 
(Table 2A\), 

FLAS Fh.D.s earned their doctorates at 100 institutions, but most 
{70/1 percent) did so at only 14: Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Illinois. Indiana, Michigan, Princeton, Stanford, UC Berkeley, UCLA, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Yale. The reason for this concentration, 
however, was that over ,70 percent of the FLAS/NDFL fellowships 
available during the period were awarded to these 14 institutions. 



UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING 

In.contrast with this graduate-level concentration, FLAS Ph.D.s re- 
ceived their B.A.s from 465 institutions. As Table 2.3 indicates, these 
institutions vary considerably in the selectivity of their admissions 
policies. The large number of undergraduate institutions attended by 
individuals in our sample and their distribution on the selectivity in- 
dex indicate that, in language and area studies, the highest-quality 
Ph.D. -granting institutions are recruiting from a very broad base and 
not merely from institutions like themselves. In this sense, then, re- 
cruitment into advanced training in language and area studies is an 
open, meritocratic process. 

The undergraduate grade point average (GPA) for the entire sample 
is 3.4, with 38 percent earning an A- (3.7) or above. There being no 
significant differences^ over cohorts, student quality has not declined 
over time, at least on this measure. 



'^Area studies 'majors are those who coded themselves as receiving their Ph.D.s in 
African studies, East Asian studies, etc., and who were not affiliated with a disciplinary 
department during their graduate training. 

•^The proportion of language and literature majors is also very high for the Western 
European areas, but since few FLAS fellowships are awarded in this world area, the 
cell size is too small to make any valid comparisons. 

•"^Unless otherwise noted, all reported differences are significant at p ^ .05. A t-test 
was used to compare pairs of means and Dur\cai^*fi niultiple range test was used for 
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Table 2.3 

Inhtitutional Ranking hy Undkugraduatk Selectivity Index 

(In porcoMt) 



R/mklnit ol InstUutions Hnnkln^ of Uistitut Iomh 

Attomlml by KI»AS I'll. I). h Currontly Kmployin« 

an Uiulorgrnduatoti'' FI*AS PIi.D.h'^ 

Catogory (N « 1915) (N « 1393) 



Most selective 


20.9 


5,3 


Highly (+) seloctivo 


9.3 


2.9 


Highly snlnctive 


5.7 


4.4 


Vory (+) selective 


9.2 


5.3 


Vory nolnotlvo 


7,2 


6. 1 


Snloctivo (+) 


3.7 


4.6 


Soloctivo 


17.0 


19.7 


Unranked 


27.0 


51,1 


Professional school/ 






no undergraduates 




0.7 



NOTE: Institutions were categorized according to an ^undergraduate 
selectivity index developed by James Cass and Max Birnbaum, Comparative 
Guide to American Colleges, 10th ed, . Harper & Row, New York, 1981. 
The categories are based on the percentage of applicants accepted by 
an institution, the average test scores of recent freshman classes, the 
ranking of recent freshmen in their high school classes, and other 
relevant data that measure the scholastic potential of the undergraduate 
student body. *■ 

Examples of institutions in each category include: Host 
5e7e'ctiKe--Dartmouth, University of Chicago, Reed, and Harvard; 
highly (-h) se7ectij/e--Brandeis, Middlebury, and Northwestern; 
highly select Ive-'i:w\anQ, Vassar, and University , of Virginia; very 
(-h) seiflctij/e- -Bennington, University of California, Berkeley, and 
Sarah Lawrence; very selective- -the University of Illinois, George 
Washington University, and SUNY, Stony Brook; selective ('f')--the 
University, of Minnesota, Boston University, and Rutgers; selective-- 
University of Florida, University of Southern California, and University 
of Texas; and unranked'-the California state college system, Arizona 
State, and University of Oklahoma. 

This index does not, however, measure the selectivity or quality 
of graduate programs. In fact, a few institutions that are very selective 
in their graduate programs related to language and area studies (e.g.. 
University of Washington and Indiana University) are unranked at the 
undergraduate level. 

^FLAS Ph.D.s received their B.A.s from 465 institutions, 

^FLAS Ph.D;s currently teach in 456 institutions. 
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For most (liHci|)liiu»H, ono-half to two-tliirdH of tho Haniph^ took thoir 
Ph.D.H in th(j sumu (liHcipline as their B.A. UndorKraduate hiHtory, 
languaKcJ and literature, and political Hcienco miyorfl are the moHt 
likely to have continued in the flame diflcipline for their Ph,D.fl. Afl 
expected, given their primarily ^?raduate focufl, area fltudiefl and the 
profeHHional fieldH have the loweflt match between B.A. and Ph.D. ma- 

jorH. The majority of Ph.D.fl with an area fltudiefl major obtained their 
B.A.fl in liifltory or in language and literature. Tho few profoflflional 
Ph.D.fl in the flample mcyored in a broad variety of disciplines as 
undergraduates." 

Chapter 3 discusses respondents' language and area studies train- 
ing in greater detail, but several aspects of their undergraduate 
preparation are noted here. The majority of the sample had at least 
limited exposure to international studies as undergraduates, with 60 
percent of them taking three or more courses dealing with some re- 
gion of the world. Only 45 pqrcent, however, took courses on the same 
world area in which they specialized during their Ph.l). training. This 
suggests that over half the sample entered graduate school with little 
formal knowledge about the area in which they chose to specialize. 
Fully 71 percent of the sample studied at least one Western language 
as undergraduates, and 23 percent a non-Western language. 

The proportion of people taking undergraduate area st)iidics c<jifrses 
does nbt differ significantly pver cohorts. Rather, differences-.across 
world iireas and academic disciplines are significant. History, geogra- 
phy, Vanguage and literature, and political science majors reported 
taking such courses more frequently than those in other disciplines. 
East i^sian and Latin American specialists took world area courses in 

0 significantly greater numbers than South Asian, African, and South- 
east [Asian specialists. Although we do not know the precise reasons 
for tnese differences, we can speculate about one potential factor. Giv- 
en the broad range of undergra'duate institutions attended, it is likely 
thatj many do not offer extensive courseworlc outside of the mor6 
established world area specialties,' such as Latin America and East 
Asil. So the relative differences in undergraduate prepare^tion that 

; we ibbserved across world areas may reflect unequal opportunity more 
than varying levels of motivation. 

comparing more than two means. The Wilcoxon rank sum test was used for comparing 
pairs of medians; this procedure is equivalent to the Mann-Whitney U-test. A percentage 
difference coefficient was used to compare frequencies across groups. (For a discussion 
of the percentage difference coefficient, see Quinn McNemar, Pathological Statistics, 
3d ed., John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1965, pp. 63-69.) 

^Because such a small group of FLAS Ph.D.s earned their doctorates in professional 
fields, it is not possible to identify any systematic trends icross either cohorts or under- 
graduate msgors for those who switched to a professionai field in graduate school. 
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N(it HiirpriHinj^ly, moHt ichpoikIcmUh rcporU^d intellectual interent or 
curiosity as the primary reason lor their decij^ion to Hpecialize in a 
particular connt ry ( r ro^ion (Tables 2.4). Mowover. about a third of the 
sample f^ave a reason related to thcMr personal dxperienco in that re- 
((j.K., INNice Corps scM'viccj in the area, mlHslmary work, military 
service, or tinp spent living,' in the region as a chlkl). For example, 79 
ptM'cent of those who had been in the Peace CorpJNcited that experi- 
ence as their primary motivation. The Peace Oorps experience was 
particularly iinportant lor African specialistH: Over one-quarter of 
them cited it as their primary motivation. Similarly, one-quarter of 
those who had served in the military abroad cited that experience as 
th(»ir primary motivation. About n fifth of thoso who had taken under- 
1,'raduati' world arcNi courses mentioned them as the iiugor influence 
on their (l(»cision to concentrate on a particular country or regron. 

Once they decided to specialize, graduate school became a mt\jor 
time investment. On average, respondents took slightly oyer 8 years 
to complete their Ph.D.s, although they were officially enrolled in 



Table 2.4 

Initial MonvATiot^ kou Woui.u Auka 
Specialization of FLAS Ph.D.s 

(N - 1901) 



Motivation Percent 



Intellectual interest or curiosity 41.5 

An undergraduate course or teacher 1A.7 

Travel experience ^ • ^ 

Peace Corps service in the area 7.-6 
Native (or family* s native) country/region 5.7 

Missionary/religious work abroad ' 3.9 

Research in the area 3.1 

Military service in the area 3.0 

Family lived in the area 2.5 

Contact in U.S. with' area nationals * 2.1 
Other ' ^ 
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graduate school for only about 5.7 of those years. East Asian special- 
ists spent the longest time in graduate school (8.9 years total, 6.3 
years officially enrolled), a significantly longer period than for all 
other world areas except Western Europe and Southeast Asia. Simi- 
larly, historians, anthropologists, and language and literature majors 
took significantly longer .tr complete their Ph.D.s than their col- 
leagues in economics."' 

the time spent in graduate school has steadily increased over co- 
horts, with the latest two spending significantly more time earning 
their Ph.D.s than the two earliest cohorts. The 1977-79 cohort spent, 
6n average, almost an entire year more enrolled in graduate school 
than the 1967-70 cohort. Since the training each group received was 
about the same, the extra time may simply be due to the depressed job 
market. Students may have decided to improve their employment 
chances by completing more of their dissertation before leaving grad- 
uate school, or merely to stay in schcfol until they could find an appro- 
priate job. 

All but a fraction of FLAS Ph.D.s received an M. A. before earning 
their doctorate, with most receiving the degree in a specific discipline 
(Table 2.5). A few respondents (5.5 percent) earned a second M.A., 
usually in a professional field such as business, law, public health, or 
agriculture. About one-eighth of the sample earned at least one of 
their degrees (B.A., k.A., or Ph.D.) in some professional field. 

Graduate Financial Aid . 

Simply by virtue of the sample's composition, the most common 
funding source for their graduate training was the FLAS/NDFL 
fellowship,^ and on average, respondents received FLAS support for 
2.5 years.9 FLAS recipients also received an additional 2.4 years of 

'On average, FLAS recipients took longer to complete their Ph.D.s than Lambert's 
earlier sample of specialists. Lambert reported that the 1967-69 program graduates m 
his sample spent an average 6.33 years from first graduate registration to comphetion of 
the Ph.D.; this compares with an average of slightly over eight years for FLAS Ph.D.s.^ 
However, like those in the FLAS Ph.D. group, the East Asian specialists in Lamberts 
sample spent the longest time completing their doctoral studies (an average 7.25 years). 
Xambert, p. 342. ^ u • u j 

80nly 67.6 percent of those who reQeived FLA^/NDFL fellowships recall havmg had 
them We believe that this problem in respondent recall may be due to our listing of 
"NDEA Title IV" immediately after "NDFL/FLAS Title VI" on the questionnaire. Some 
respondents confused the two, thus causing an undercount of FLAS fellowships and an 
overcount of^the old NDEA Title iV fellowships. ^ 

*rherfe-were no systematic differences in the length of the FLAS funding across 
either cohorts or disciplines. However, on average, Africanists received FLAS finding 
for a significantly shorter period (1.96 years) than did South Asian (2.4 years). Middle 
Eastern (2.5 years), or East Asian (2.6 years) specialists. 
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Table 2.5 



Type of M.A. Earned by FLAS 
Ph.D.s 

^ (N := 1691) 



Type of M.A. 



% 



Disciplinary 
Area studies 
Professional 



75.3 
20.0 
4.7 



NOTE: 12.5 percent 
v(N = 244) of the sample did 
not obtain an M.A. 



fellowship support from one or two other sources.i° The largest 
fundhig sources after FLAS were internal university fellowship funds 
(36.6 percent of the sample received them), NDEA Title IV (31.2 
percent), and the Fulbright-Hays student fellowship program run by 
ED (17.6 percent)." 

Respondents supplemented these fellowship resources in a number 
of ways. Over half the sample (53.6 per'cent) supported at least part of 
their graduate training through their own savings and non-training- 
related employment. Half the group also held teaching assistantships 
and 27.1 percent worked as research assistants. Other supplemental 

i^ere were no significant differences across cohorts in the total years of fellowship 
funding received from all sources and only modest differences exist across disciplines, 
with historians and sociologists receiving significantly more years of funding than 
those in professional fields. Differences among the other disciplines were not signifi- 
cant. 

The world areas, however, do vary somewhat in the total years of funding that 
students received. Students with an East Asian' specialization received, on average, 
significantly more years of funding than students in every other world area except 
Southeast Asia. Those focusing on Western Europe received significantly fewer years of 
funding than their counterparts in every other world area. Differences among the other 
world areas were not significant. ^ ^ . 

"There have been some changes in the msgor sources of financial aid over time. For 
example, Ford Foundation support, both through the Foreign Area program and gen- 
eral Foundation fellowships, has declined. Likewise, the proportion of people receiving 
NDEA Title IV fellowships significantly decreased as that program was phased out. On 
the other hand, Fulbright-Hays support has remained essentiily stable over time. One 
mfigor funding source has actually increased the proportion of students it supports. 
Internal university fellowship funds (as distinct firom either teaching or research assis- 
tantships) supported a significantly greater proportion of students in the latest Ph.D. 
cohort than it did in the earliest one. In this sense, universities have attempted not only 
to supplement the external funding available to students, but also to incresse their 
gap-filler role as outside funding has declined. 



sources included familial contributions, loans, and employer support. 
About 10 percent of the sample received funding under the G.I. Bill. 

About a third of the sample indicated that the availability of finan- 
cial support affected either their choice of a world area or dissertation 
topic. In responses to open-ended questions, a number of people indi- 
cated that without financial assistance like Title VI, they would have 
been unable to attend graduate school. Others noted that it had affect- 
ed their choice of a region, because proportionately more money was 
available in some world areas than in others (e.g., several respondents 
reported moving from Western European studies to other areas such 
as Slavic and Latin American studies). As would be expected, the 
availability of financial support also determined whether dissertation 
data could be collected abroad. 



Graduate Coursework 

FLAS Ph.D.s apportioned their time in graduate school in a number 
of different ways. But somewhat surprisingly, given the significant 
change in employment patterns over time, these differences are un- 
related to when a respondent received his or her Ph.D. Rather, they 
stem from the world area and disciplinary choices that respondents 
made. 

For example, there are no significant differences across cohorts in 
the proportion of graduate coursework devoted to language acquisi- 
tion. However, as Figs. 2.1 and 2.2 indicate, significant differences 
exist across world areas and disciplines. As might be expected, East 
Asian, Middle Eastern, and South Asian specialists spent signifi- 
cantly more time on language study than students in other world 
areas. This additional time was needed not only because these lan- 
guages are more difficult to learn, but also because students of other 
world areas, particularly Latin America and the USSR/Eastern 
Europe, enter graduate school with more prior language training. 

\yhen we examine the time spent in language study by discipline, 
four distinct groups emerge. Students in professional fields, sociology, 
economics, geography, political science, and anthropology spent the 
lea^t amount of time in language study. History students and. those in 
linguistics and the other humanities devoted similar amounts of their 
coursework to language study. Language and literature students 
spent significantly more time than those in the other two groups, and 
those in area studies spent significantly more time on language acqui- 
sition than students in all other disciplines. 

can get a sense of the centrality of^ea studies to various disci- 
plines by looking at the percentage of graohate coursework devoted to 
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NOTE: Students specializing in East Asia and the 
Middle East spent significantly more time 
in language study (p _< ,05) than those in 
all other world areas. South Asian specialist 
spent significantly more time than Btudents 
with a USSR/East European, Southeast Asiar 
West European, African, or Latin American 
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Fig. 2.1— Proportion of graduate coiirsework that FLAS Ph.D.s devoted 
to language acquisition, by world area ^ ^ 
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Fig. 2.2 — Proportion of graduate coursework that FLAS Ph.D.s devoted 

to la^|guage acquisition, by academic discipline " . g 
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world area courses within a respondent's academic major: 45.6 percent 
for history majors, 39.7 percent for area studies majors; and roughly 
20 to 25 percent for anthropology and political science majors. Eco- 
nomics majors spent only 10 percent of their coursework on area 
courses in economics, and sociology and professional majors sperAt less 
than 15 percent. Conversely, economics students spent the greatest 
amount of time in non-area courses in their major (56 percent); his- 
tory and area studies majors the least (17 and 13 percent, respective- 
ly). 

To determine the extent of interdisciplinary training that FLAS 
Ph.D.s received, we asked them about the proportion of their cour- 
sework devoted to their world area specialization, but outside their 
academic major. Slightly over half the sample (57 percent) took at 
least some area courses in an academic discipline other than their 
major one. Soviet, Southeast Asian, and Western, European specialists 
spent the greatest amount of time, with East Asian specialists spendr 
ing the least, taking courses outside their academic disciplines. How- 
ever, no world area had students spending more than an average 20 
percent of their coursework ,pn such interdisciplinary courses. Eco- 
nomics was the least interdisciplinary, and geography, area studies, 
the other humanities, and history, the most interdisciplinary. There 
were no significant differences across cohorts, thus strongly suggest- 
ing that language and area studies have not become more interdisci- 
plinary over time. 

In responses to open-ended questions, a number of FLAS Ph.D.s 
recommended that students currently considering graduate training 
in language and area studies be certain to take courses in statistics, 
policy analysis, and computer science along with their dicciplinary 
and languagef courses. For the most part, however, this recommenda- 
tion comes not from respondents' own experience taking these courses, 
but from their sense of what the current job market demands. Only a 
quarter of our sample took any such courses and for those who did, 
only about 11 percent of their course' vork was devoted to these more 
applied subjects. The eight world areas do not differ significantly in 
the amount of applied coursework taken by their students, and only 
slight differences emerged across cohorts, with the latest cohort tak- 
ing significantly more of these courses (those in the 1977-79 cohort 
who took such courses spent an average 12.2 percent of their cour- 
sework on them) than the earliest one (9.9 percent). When we com- 
pare by discipline, we find, as might be expected, that those in 
sociology, geography, and the professional fields spent the greatest 
proportion of their time oh these applied subjects, and area studies, 
linguistics, and history, the least. 
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Across the entire sample, about the same amount of coursework 
was devoted to the pre-1800 time period as to the 1800-1945 and 1945 
to the present periods. Similarly, about the same proportion of respon- 
dents (approximately 17 percent) took no coursework in the first time 
period as took none in the two later periods. ^'f 

This examination of graduate coursework confirms some major 
findings from our earlier examination of the T^Je VI program as it 
operates in those universities with Title Vl-funded centers and FLAS 
fellowships. First, both studies point to the importance of a student's 
academic discipline in determining how much time the student can 
devote to language acquisition, Language and literature, area studies, 
and lingtiistics are, almost by definition, the most receptive to lan- 
guage and area studies, and tend to encourage their students to spend 
considerable time on language study, Because other disciplines, par- 
ticularly economic^, sociology, and the professional fields, do not value 
language and area studies highly, students in these disciplines have 
little incentive to acquire any depth of language competence. 
Second, we found in both studies that C the amount of actual 
interdisciplinary work in language and area studies is minimal. 
Although university area centers encourage scholarly exchange 
among area specialists from various disciplines, this usually happens 
at the level of periodic seminars and informal discussions. 
Interdisciplinary research and teaching, however, is often quite 
limited. Not surprisingly, then, we found that FLAS Ph.D.s have only 
a cursory exposure to area courses in disciplines other than their own. 
Finally, both studies indicate that the language and area studies 
curriculum for most FLAS Ph.D,s has remained relatively stable over 
the past fifteen years, despite major changes in the job market these 
students must enter. ^ 

Dissertations and Postdoctoral Study 

About two-thirds of the sample (65.9 percent) collected dissertation 
materials in the country or region in which they specialized. The 



^^Students specializing in Africa spent the least amount of time studying the pre- 
1800 period in their world area (16.7 percent); with Middle Eastern specialists spent by 
far the most (52 percent). On the other hand, students with a Soviet/East European 
focus concentrated, on average, almost half their coursework (44 percent) on the 180O- 
1945 period. Also interesting is the^finding that those with an area studies m^or devot- 
ed an average 52 percent of their coursework to the pre-1800 period and only 20 percent 
to the post- World War II period. At the same time, there are no significant differences 
across Ph.D. cohorts in the emphasis given these three historical periods, 
'^McDonnell et al., pp. 55-56. 
- >4lbid., p. 154. " ■ _ 

^he-plu pol Uu ] l -o^FfcASiPhiD:ff^ ho collected diB sertation materials abroad is sig- 

nificantly higher than it was for the Ph.D.s in Lambert's earlier study of language and 
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proportion of respondents who were able to travel abroad for. 
dissertation work is quite stable over Ph.D. cohorts, but differs by 
world area and discipline. African specialists are the most likely to 
have gone abroad for such work (80.8 percent did so) and Soviet/East 
European specialists the least likely (42.5 percent). Historians, 
anthropologists, and geographers are the most likely to have collected 
dissertation materials abroad, with over three-fourths of the students 
in these disciplines doing so; language and Uterature majors were the 
least likely, with less than half of them doing so. 

One-third of the sample has engaged in some type of postdoctoral 
study, and over a third of this group undertook postdoctoral work jn a 
diff'erent field from their Ph.D.^^ For example, a number of people 
used this time to study an applied discipline, such as public health, 
business, university administration, and library science. Others used 
it to learn languages outside their world area, while others spent the 
time improving their methodological skills in economics and 
statistics. 

Upon leaving graduate school, then, the majority of our Ph.D. sam- 
ple had at least some first-hand experience in their region of special- 
ization, largely through dissertation research and language study 
abroad. However, the depth of their language and area studies train- 
ing varied significantly across world areas and disciplines. In addi- 
tion, most were educated to be academics; few received any type of 
applied training. 

The next section examines what happened to these FLAS Ph.D.s 
once they entered the job market. 



CAREER PATTERNS AND SKILL UTILIZATION 

Employment Status and Salary 

Several very clear findings emerge from an examination of our sam- 
ple's current employment (Tables 2.6 and 2.7). The first is the signifi- 
cant diff'erence between the employment status of men and women. 
Even when we exclude from our calculations those who are volun- 
tarily out of the labor force because of marital or parenting respon- 

area specialists. Less than half the Ph.D.s in Lambert'^ sample were able to collect 
dissertation materials in the country or region in which thry specialized during gradu- 
ate training. 

*^he proportion of FLAS Ph.D.s who engaged in postdoctoral study does not vary 
significantly across world areas, but there are some sirnificant differences over cohorts. 
A significantly greater p roportion of t hose in th e. l9_6MiLPJLD-^hort.I37..2^p.ercent) 
engaged in postdoctoral study than did those in the 1977-79 cohort (29.1 percent). 



Table 2.6 



Employment Status by Sex, World Area, Discipline, 
AND Ph.D. Cohort 



% % 

Full-time Part-time % 
N Employed Employed Not employed 



Sex 

Male 1469 

Female 416 

•World Area 

Africa 179 

, East Asia 452 

Latin America ■ 360 

Middle East 205 

South Asia 166 

Southeast Asia 100 

USSR/Eastern Europe 382 

Western Europe 41 

Discipline 

History 489 
Language & literature 480 

Linguistics 118 

Other humanities 51 

Area studies 177 

'Anthropology 136 

Economics 54 

6e6graphy 55 

Sociology 59 

Political science 225 

Professional 31 

Other 32 

Ph.D. Cohort 

1967-70 . 467 

1971-73 518 

1974-76 496 

1977-79 404 



90.3 5,7 3.9 

79.6 8.9 11.5 



89.9 4.5 5.6 

87.6 6.6 5.8 
88.3 6.9 4.7 
89.3 4.4 6.3 
81.9 11.4 6.6 
87.0 11.0 2.0 

88.7 4.5 6 8 
92.7 4.9 2.4 



89.4 6.1 4.5 

84.7 6.3 9.1 

89.8 1.7 8.5 
90.2 3.9 5.9 

84.2 9'6 6.2 

87.5 8.1 4.4 

96.3 3.7 0.0 
89.1 9.1 1.8 
88.1 8.5 3.4 
89.8 5.8 4.4 
93.5 3.2 -3.2 
87.5 12.5 0.0 



91.4 4.7 3.9 

88 . 0 6.8 5.2 

88.1 6.0 5.8 
83.7 8.4 7.9 



Table 2.7 



Current Employers and Primary Work Activities 
OP Employed FLAS Ph.D.s 

• (In percent) 



N = 1810 



Employer 

Junior/2-year college 1-3 

Four-year college 12.2 

University 61.9 

Professional scfiool 1-5 

Elementary/secondary school 1-0 

Private sector financial institution 1.2 

Export/ import firm 0-3 

Personal service sector 

(hotel, airlines, etc.) ••• 0.6 

Manufacturing firm • • • • • 0.9 

Managemcn" consulting firm 1.2 

Private foundation 0 • ^ 

Museum or historical society .0.5 

Research library or archives 0.6 

Nonprofit organization . .* 4.2 

International agency 0.7 

U.S. Government ^-^ 

State or local government 0.9 

Other^ • 



N = 1798 



Primary work activity 

Teaching ^^-^ 

Basic research ^'^ 

Applied research • ^-^ 

Report or other technical writing 1.3 

Journalistic writing 0.6 

Curatorial/ librarian LI ^ 

Management or administration T..11.9 

Diplomatic corps 0.3 

Other^ . . v ^-^ 



'^Includes all respondents employed by nonacademic 
organizations who could not place themselves in any 
of the given categories (e.g., those in private law 
practice, publishing, real estate, and the self- 
employed) . 

^Indicates nonacMemic "work activities that could 
not be classified in the specif ied categories (e.g., 
secretarial, translating, and sales work). 



sibilities, the unemployment rate tor women is o. / percem nai oniy * 
percent for men.^'' 

Although the proportion of those not currently ^Tiployed varies by 
world area, none of these differences is statistically significant. How- 
ever, there are some significant differences ^-mong disciplines. The 
unemployment rate for language and literr^^cure mayors and for those 
with Ph.D.s in linguistics is significantly higher than it is for political 
scientists and historians, and especip- y F\ AS economists, who are all 
currently employed. (Differences r aono other disciplines are not sig- 
nificant, largely because of smai cc rl sizes.) 

Another very important finding, m addition to the mayor differen- 
tial between the employmen status of men and women, is the in- 
creased unemployment over Ph.D. cohorts. Not only is the proportion 
of those not currently employed significantly higher in the most re- 
cent cohort than in the earliest one, but when cohort is regressed on 
unemployment, it shows a strong positive trend (6 = 1.26, R2 = 0.95). 
In sum, those in the most recent Ph.D. cohort are twice as likely to be 
currently unemployed or to have only a part-time job. 
\ These differences among Ph.D. cohorts persist when we examine 
tliB positions held by those who are ciurently employed full-time. In 
facL one of the strongest findings to emerge from our data is the sharp 
increase in noriacademic employment across Ph.D. cohorts (Fig. 2.3). 
Twice\as many people in the latest cohort as in the earliest hold 
nohacaaemic jobs. Yet only 40 percent of those currently holding 
nonacadeinic jobs entered Ph.D. training with the intention of later 
seeking such employment, and most of them have always been 
employe • I'^e academia. However, ,the other FLAS Ph.D.s who 
now worK _f\i^ademic employers all held academic jobs at some 
• \ 

I'^The unemployment rate (i.e., the proportion of those who are not currently em- 
ployed, but who wish to be) for our sample as a whole is 4.8 percent. This compares with 
a national unemployment rate for professional and technical workers of 2.9 percent in 
January 1982 (the midpoint in our survey data collection). Employment and Earnings, 
U.S. Department of Labor, V<jl. 29, No. 4, April 1982, p. 34. 

No comparable data are available on other Ph.D.s for the same time period. How- 
ever, in February 1981 (the most recent period for which data are available), the unem- 
ployment rate was 2.5 peircent for all humanities Ph.D.s who earned their degrees 
between 1975 and 1980; the rate was 3.2 percent for modem language and literature 
majors and 3.1 percent for history m^ors. Maxfield, p. 47. . 

i^Not only are FLAS recipients in the most recent Ph.D. cohorts more likely to have 
nonacademic jobs than those in the earlier ones, but a greater proportion of these youn- 
ger Ph.D.s have nonacademic jobs than do other humanities Ph.D.s of approximately 
the same age. In its 1981 survey, the NRC found that 20.4 percent of all humanities 
Ph.D.s who received their degrees between 1975 and 1980 are employed in nonacademic 
jobs. (Maxfield, p. 50.) This compares with 28.1 percent of the 1974-79 cohorts of FLAS 
-PhTD.s.-T. : ^ •- • ■ \ 
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Fig. 2.3 — Current employment: percent academic vs. 
nonacademic, by Ph.D. cohort 



point in their careers.^^ As we will see later in ^lie chapter, this 
growing shift from' academic., to nonacademic employment has 
profound implications for the extent to which language and area 
specialists are able to use their training. 

i9The fact that most FLAS Ph.D.s planned to teach, and indeed have done so, is 
consistent with the purpose and regulations goveming^the NDFL/FLAS program. Until 
the 1980 reauthorization of Title VI removed the restriction. ED regulations required 
that FLAS recipients either plan to teach or enter public service. 




We can also see the changes that have occurred in the emplo3mient 
market for FLAS Ph.D.s when we examine the reasons respondents 
left their previous jobs (Table 2.8). The major reason that members of 
the earliest cohort took their current jobs was the prospect of a better 
position or, in effect, upward professional mobility. On th^ other hand, 
the primary reason that members of the most recent Ph.D. cohort 
changed employers was because their previous jobs were only tempo- 
rary. In addition, the 1977-79 cohort was significantly more likely to 
cite inadequate wages as a reason for their job changes than the 1967- 
.70 cohort. In sum, the oldest cohort changed jobs primarily for reasons 
of upward mobility. The youngest cohort did so mainly to avoid nega- 
tive cSnsequences. 

Table 2,9 summarizes the median annual salaries for those FLAS 
Ph.D.s employed full-time. The salaries earned by thp academics in 
our sample are basically comparable by rank and discipline to the 
1981-82 median salaries of all academics teaching in the humanities 
and social sciences.^o 

, Table 2.8 . ^ 

Reasons for Leaving Previous Job by Ph.D. Cohort 

(In percent) 



Ph.D. Cohort 



1967-70 1971-73 1974-76 197 7-79 
Reason for. Leaving (N=209) (N=264) (N=264) (N=202) 



Did not receive tenure 


14 


.4 


17. 


.4 


8 


.0 


4. 


.5 


or was fired 


















Temporary position 


22 


.5 


0 22. 


,0 


31. 


, 1 


42 < 


.6 


(nonrenewable) 


















Unable to use training 


0, 


.9 


2. 


,7 


2. 


,3 


4. 


.5 


Wages inadequate 


1, 


.9 


2 


,3 


2. 


,3 


6. 


.9 


Promotion prospects un- 


5 


.3 


3, 


.0 


• 5, 


.7 


3 


.0 


certain or inadequate 


















Family or personal con- 


8, 


.6 


13. 


.3 


10, 


.2 


6 


.9 


siderations 


















Offered a better job 


46, 


.4 


39. 


.4 


40. 


.5 . 


31, 


. / 



NOTE: About 44 percent of the sample (N=748) have held 
only one job since earning their Ph.D.s. This group is 
divided almost evenly across the four Ph.D. cohorts. 



20*'Faculty Salaries for 1981-82 by Rank and Discipline," prepared by John Minter 
Associates for The Chronicle of Higher Education, November 18, 1981, p. 14, 




\ ^ Table 2.y 

Median 1981-82 Annual Salary of FLAS Ph.D.s Employed 
FuiiL-TiME BY Sex, Ph.D. Cohort, Type of Employer, 
World Area, and Academic DiscrpLiNE 

(In $ thousand) 



I tern 


Sa 1 a 


ry 


Item 




Salary 


Sex 






World Area ^^^^ 






Male 


$25 . 


0 


Africa ^ 




$24 . 0 


Female 




0 


East Asia 




:>4.5 








Latin America 


V 


25 . 0 


Ph.D. Cohort 






Middle East 




25.0. 


1967-70 - 


28. 


0 


^ South Asia 




24.0 


1971-73 


25. 


5 


Southeast Asia 




25^6 


1974-76 


23 


0 


USSR/E. Europe ^ 




24.0 


1977-79 


20 


0 


Western Europe 




21.5 


Employer 






Academic Discipline 




24.0 


Academic 






History 




Assistant professor 


\20 


0 


Language and literature 


23.0 


Associate professor 


24 


9 


Linguistics 




24.0 


Professor 


30 


.0 


Other humanities 




23.0 


Other^ 


24 


.0 


Area studies 




25.0 








Anthropology 






NonacaHemic 






Economics 






Business/ industry 


30 


.0 


Geography 






Gcwernment 


33 


.5 


Sociology 




f 25.0 


Nonprofit organization^ 


30 


.0 


Political science 




26.0 






Professional 




30,0 








Other 




23.1 



^Includes instructors, lecturers, research associates, and those 
who used the "Other" category in describing their present rank. 

^Incluked in this category Q^ce. all respondents who designated their 
employer as a nonprofit organization as well as those who indicated 
employment with a private foundation, museum or historical society, 
research library, or international agency. 



Profile of FLAS Ph.D.s Employed as Academics 

Despite a sharp rise in the number of FLAS Ph.D.s employed in 
nonacademic positions, the vast mfiqistity are currently teaching in 
colleges and universities. Most are t^nured'(66.1 percent);^i most are 



2iThi8 ratio is comparable to the 69.3 percent tenure rate for the larger NRG sample 
of humanists, whose median age is about four years older than our sample's. Maxfield, 
pp. 44, 65. 1 ' 



able to combine teaching and research; and most work in institutions 
with some type of organized language and area studies program. 

One particularly important finding relates to where these FLAS 
Ph.D.s currently teach. Those who argued that a program like FLAS, 
which supports graduate training at a relatively small number of 
high-quality institutions, would produce a cadre of specialists who 
would then teach in a broad range of institutions are essentially cor- 
rect. Largely because of the academic job market, FLAS Ph.D.s are 
now teaching at 456 institutions nationwide, most^of which are' not 
highly selective in their admissions policies (Table 2.3). Only 17.2 
percent of the academics in our sample currently teach in institutions 
with a Title Vl-fundod center in their world areas and only 13.4 per- 
cent teach in the fourteen institutions that produced the bulk of FLAS 
Ph.D.s.^^ 

The fact that FLAS Ph.D.s are teaching at such a large number of 
diverse institutions means that many now work in an atmosphere 
quite different from where they were trained. For example, over half 
the academics in our sample teach in institutions with six or fewer 
faculty specializing in the same world area. For 8 percent of the sam- 
ple, there is no other specialist on campus in the same world area. In 
addition, across all the campuses where FLAS Ph.D.s teach, the medi- 
an number o£ specialists in the same world area has not intieflsed 
significantly between the time these faculty members were hired and 
now. 

Some of our respondents expressed disappointment about having to 
teach in smaller institutions that do not provide them with sufficient 
opportunity to use their language and area studies training. One re- 
spondent summarized such sentiment in this way: 

^ My graduate training prepared me to teach undergraduate and grad- 
" uate students at a university, but the job market has offered only 
smaller four-year colleges with limited opportunities for specializa- 
tion. My present position affords little chance to pursue research op- 
portunities and language training at home or abroad; it domands 
utmost versatility rather than exclusive area specialization. One 
tends to fall between two stools— finding it tough to keep up with 
one's area specialty and at the same time handle the wide range of 
more traditional coi\rses in undergraduate Western civilization and 
the humanities. • • • \ 

Many others, however, have found ways to pursue their specializa- 
tion and even define a new sense of mission for themselves while 



'■^^About 5 percent of the academics in our sample teach in foreign institutions, main- 
ly in Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. 
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is typical of this more adaptive approach: 

I am very happy with my career— it*8 stimulating, challenging and 
rewarding. I once hoped that I would get a super job at a university 
with an area studies program, but my position was one of the last in 
South Asian history. I wanted to teach and I am doing that. I have 
• been able to do research and publish, and my book won a major 
award. Having "produced," I have been able to get support for further 
research. Conferences, seminars, research trips, and writing provide 
me with contacts and intellectual stimulation. Generally, I have 
become more concerned with the role of area specialists in populariz- 
ing area studies than I was. I no longer yearn for an office at the 
University of Chicago! 

One way in which those teaching at smaller institutions avoid intel- 
lectual isolation and skill attrition is to take advantage of the inter- 
national studies resources at other, larger institutions. Almost half 
(45.4 percent) of the academics in our sample use the facilities or 
regularly participate in the activities of an area center at an institu- 
tion other than their own. Also, despite the small number of special- 
ists on many campuses, about 60 percent of the FLAS academics who 
stayed in area studies23 teach in institutions with an organized 
language-and area. studies prograhi in their world area. Fifty-seven 
percent of those with such a program rate it as providing them with 
substantial benefits, while the remainder report that it does not 
provide considerable benefits.^^ Major benefits for respondents 
include: research and travel funds, interaction with colleagues and 
students having similar interests, good library facilities, the 
opportunity to bring other experts to campus, and assistance in 
recruiting good graduate students. The primary reasons for a negative 
assessment stem frort„Mthe_r„.a^^^ 

weak organizationai structure (e.g., a program in name only), 
internecine fights that exclude certain disciplines or time period^ 
(e.^., classical vs. modem), or a feeling that the work required of 
faculty is not worth th^ benefits. 

For the most part, then, the academics in our sample are working as 
language and area specialists despite having fewer colleagues and in- 



23About 5 percent of the academics in our sample have left area studies. M^or 
reasons given were the developnlent of uew interests in their core discipline and a belief 
that career opportunities would bei better for a non-area studies Ph.D. 

24The proportion of FLAS academics with an organized language and area studies 
program in their world area is virtually identical to that reported by the academics in 
Lambert*s earlier study. Similarly,' the proportion reporting that the program provides 
them with substantial benefits is also about equal for the two groups. 



ternational studies resources where they now teach than where they 
were trained. This finding was reinforced when we asked academic 
respondents to rate their teaching, research, and outside professional 
activities on a five-point scale according to the extent to which these 
a'-tivities focus on their disciplines as compared with their regional 
specializations. These data show that for most academics in our sam- 
ple their professional activities focus more on their regional than on 
their disciplinary specializaticin (Fig. 2.4). The strength of the area 
focus is most striking in research and professional activities, where 
faculty members are likely to have greater autonomy in deciding 
what to concentrate on than they do in their teaching. When we com- 
pare disciplinary vs. regional focus across world areas, we find the 
pattern is similar for all: A greater proportion of academic specialists 
rate their work as having more of a regional than a disciplinary focus. 
However, the pattern is most pronounced for East Asia, where over 70 
percent of the academic specialists describe their research and outside 
professional activities as more focused or wholly focused on their area 
specialty. About half of this group rate their teaching activities in the 
same way. On the other hand. Western European specialists tend to 
have the greatest disciplinary focus. 

Lest this finding be overinterpreted to suggest that area specialists 
completely neglect disciplinary perspectives in their work, it is impor- 
tant to consider several factors. First, depending on the activity, one- 
fifth to one-third of academic respondents rated their professional ac- 
tivities as equally balanced between their disciplines and area spe- 
cializations. If we exclude those at the extremes of the distribution 
(i e , wholly regional or wholly disciplinary), we find that at least half 
the sample falls within these boundaries. Second, our respondents 
may simply have been using a verjr . strict definition of "wholly con- 
cerned with region." Rather than implying thatihey do nolmethe^^^^ 
disciplinary training at all, they may have meant that their work is 
not transnational or transregional in its focus. In other words, the 
work is not comparative in the way a strictly disciplinary social scien- 
tist would define it. However, as most area specialists know, that ap- 
/ proach is particularly difficult, especially when area studies es pertise 
' allows the analyst to identify the full range of variation across societ- 
ies: \Grand comparative theory is hard to apply in the face of subtle 
and complex realities.25 ^ 

On the whole, FLAS academics complement their teaching with an 
active research and scholarly production agenda. Almost two-thirds 

25We are grateful to Robert Ward of Stanford and Stephen Weatherford of the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, for suggesting the distinction between transre- 
gional research and.within-region research using disciplinary tools. 
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Art! your current teacliing, research, and oLtior activities 

more concerned with your disciplinary or with your regional/ 
area expertise? 

Disciplinary 

without regional Wholly concerned 

focus with region 



1 2 3 A 5 



Teaching 



Research 




7.5% 6.6% 21.9% 23.2% AO. 8% 

N = 1145 



Professional 



activities 
outside own 




institution 7.5% 6.8%. 25.3% 25. A% 35.0% 

N = 1013 

t 

Fig. 2.4 — Disciplinary vs. regional/area focus in academic activities 

for FLAS Ph.D.s 



(64 percent) of the academic sample received some kind of research 
funding over the past three years. About half of those receiving fund- 
ing obtained it from either a foundation or governmental source; 42 
percent received their support from internal university sources; and 
the remaining grants and contracts came from other sources, primar- 
ily in the private sector. The median amount received was about 
$5000, although 59 awards were between $100,000 and $750,000 and 
three were between $1 million and $1.2 million.^^ Despite growing 
fiscal stringency in higher education, respondents reported only 
slightly increased difficulty in obtaining research fu^ids over fhe past 
three years as compared with the period prior to th ee years ago.^' 



^^he time period for individual research grants and contracts ranged from one 
month to seven years with a median period of about six months. 

^'^Respondents were asked to rate the level of difficulty thait they have experienced 
in obtaining research funds on a five-point scale with 1 = very difficult and 5 = little 
or no difficulty. The proportion reporting little or no difficulty is exactly the same for 
the two time periods (18 percent). However, the proportion rating the level of difficulty 
as "1" or "2" is significantly higher for the current period (30 percent) as compared with 
three years ago (25 percent). 
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Table 2.10 presents an overview of the scholarly productivity of 
FLAS Ph.D.s and indicates some significant dillerences among world 
areas and disciplines. For example, African and Southeast Asian spe- 
cialists have produced the highest median number of books, signifi- 
cantly more than Middle Eastern, South Asian, or Latin American 
specialists. African specialists have also written significantly more 
books than those with an East Asian or Soviet specialty. 

The pattern shifts slightly when we examine scholarly journal arti- 
cles and popular articles in magazines and newspapers. Latin Ameri- 
can and Soviet specialists write significantly more journal articles 
than their colleagues in East and Southeast Asian studies. East Asian 
and Middle East specialists account for the highest proportion of au- 
thors of popular articles and the highest median number of such arti- 
cles. 



Table 2.10 

Scholarly Production of FLAS Ph.D.s by World Area, 
Discipline, and Academic vs. Nonacademic Employment 



Aiitht>r£'(l BtiokM Journal ArtlclcH Populnr Artlclea 



Item 



World area 

Africa 182 

Ka'it Asia ♦fi^ 
Lat in Amort r a 

Hitldlf r.ast 222 

.^ouLh An 1 a 17 3 

StiuLlitsint A.-;ia ' lal 

USSR/KnsLen» Kutopc J9 2 

Wi'sLorn Kviropc ^3 

All aronfj " " l^^'J 

Academic tlisclplinc 

History 50'* 
Language and literature ^42 

Linguistics 121 

Other humanities 53 

Area Kt;udles I8f> 

Anthropology 139 

Economics 55 

Geography 56 

SocloloEy 60 

Political science 233 

Professional 33 

Other 33 

All disciplines 1915 

Current einployer 

Academic 13^: 

Nonacademic ^17 



X of X of 

tit. Mil' t^''M -IM >.t*«M|. 



A2.t> 1.45 rr>.9 

Vi.l 1.25 66.2 

J7.6 I. 3^ 61.3 

51.^' 1.17 ^>o 

^(>.8 I. IH 0.6 

3(v.6 , 67,3 

;»l.l 1,22 62,5 

53.5 1 .27 60 5 

/./..J 1,26 6?. 7 



/.3.6 1 .22 6^. .5 

^2.1 1.2'» 5 .9 

^,9,6 l.i.' 60. j> 

52,8 1.20 66.0 

50.5 1.23 'jb.i* 

1,30 78.^ 

36.^ i.n (>9.1 

32.1 K33 75.0 

^8.3 1.19 65.0 

UU2 U15 67 .8 

^2,^ 1,26 .51.5 

^,5.5 1.38 66.7 

U2 A 1.26 62.^ 



A8,5 1.2b 70,9 

34.3 1.2'^ .5.8 



^ ■ ■ 



X of 

M4'«ll an r.roup Median 

t<.i.iJmm of with Nutnber of 

ArtlclcH Artlclea 



3.36 42 . 3.31 

^,.79 ■'/,'> 2.40 

k,2\ 36.0 3.64 

3.89 34, i ''.05 

3.50 31./ 2. JO 

U.'-- 33.7 2.b9 

5,13 12, t 2,50 

^.11 35.6 ''-74 



3,*4 35.9 -i 14 

^.^,6 29.6 2.53 

^.58 i9,8 2.70 

?.75 35.8 2.14 

3.46 36.0 3.20 

3.96 35.3 . 2.07 

5.50 40. 0 J. 50 

^,50 44.6 2,f)7 

5,13 45.0 . 2,42 

3.44 44.2 2.7 5 

4.13 ■ 42. H 2.7>^ , 

7.60 51.6 2,»j 

4.08 34,8 2.74 



^.30 37.2 2.76 

3.20 33. C 3.05 




We know that scholarly norms generally vary from discipline to 
discipline and a!;.o differ for the humanities and the social sciences. 
Among FLAS Ph.D.c, linguists write significantly more books than 
tneir colleagues in other humanities-oriented disciplines, such as his- 
torv and language and literature. The anthropologists in our sample 
havd vvritten significantly more than the sociologists. The differences 
between political scientists and economists are not significant for 
either books or journal articles. As expected, a much larger proportion 
of FLAS Ph.D.s have authored journal articles than have written 
either books or articles in popular publications. ^« 

In sum, most of the academics in our sample are doing exactly what 
they were trained to do. They are using their language and area stud- 
ies expertise quite extensively in all their professional activities and, 
by teaching at many diverse institutions, are steadily increasing the 
opportunities for a more heterogeneous group of students to be ex- 
posed to international studies. 



Profile of FLAS Ph.D.s Employed as Nonacademics 

The approximately one-quarter of FLAS Ph.D.s who do not hold jobs 
in postsecondary institutions work for a variety of employers, with 
profit-making organizations predominant. When those who coded 
themselves as "other" are reclassified, the distribution of nonacadem- 
ic employers is as follows (N = 417): 



Profit-making organizations 38.3% 

Nonprofit organizations . . 30.2 

Government— all levels.' , 26.9 

Elementary and secondary schools . 4.6 



^"It is always difficult to interpret the meaning of scholarly productivity data since 
there is so much variation by discipline and institution. However, when we compare our 
findings with those from a much larger scQjiple of academics surveyed by the American 
Council on Education (ACE) in 1973, we find that the average number of books and 
articles produced by the humanists in our sample is greater than it was for hurnanists 
in the larger ACE sample. On the other hand, the mean number of hooks and journal 
articles for FLAS social scientists is lower than for those in the, ACE sample. (Compari- 
sons between the FLAS and ACE data are based on differences between means. How- 
ever, Fig. 2.5 reports medians because the distribution on the scholarly productivity 
variables is quite skewed.) For an analysis of the ACE data, see Richard A. Wanner 
Lionel S, Lewis, and David I. Gregorio, "Research Productivity in Acadeniia: A Com- 
parative Study of the Sciences, Social Sciences, and Humanities," Sociology of Educa- 
tion, Vol. 54, No. 4, October 198L 
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Only 9 percent of those with nonacudemic jobs chose their current 
positions because they did not want to work in an academic institu- 
tion. The remainder took a nonacademic job because it was the best or 
only one available. Like their academic colleagues who find them- 
selves working in places quite different from where their graduate 
training prepared them, the nonacademics in our sample vary in how 
they feel about their present circumstances and in their optimism 
about how much they can use their language and area studies train- 
ing. For example, one 1976 Ph.D. in Slavic studies is typical of those 
who are quite pessimistic about what the nonacademic job market 
offers for the use of their skills: 

When the bottom dropped out of the academic market, I was just 
beginning to look for full-time teaching. My Ph.D. in Slavic lan- 
guages and literature from Harvard, while a source of personal satis- 
faction to me, has been an object of 1) curiosity, 2) bewilderment, 3) 
amusement, and 4) scorn for me in my pursuit of nonacademic em- 
ployment. With a degree like that, it is hard to convince a nonaca- 
demic employer that I can do even those things a newly-graduated 
B.A. in English can do. It seems so esoteric, so removed from every- 
thing. It has been an uphill battle to have prospective employers look 
beyond the degree to the skills and expertise to which it testifies. 

Typical of those who are more optimistic about their professional fu- 
ture is another Soviet specialist who received a Ph.D. in the late 
1970s: 

I don*t know whether my situation is typical for those Ph.D.s who 
now have unrelated nonacademic careers, but I have gone through 
some very distinct stages: first, the search for a job, any job, in order 
to survive; then, the pursuing of a new career with an acceptable 
level of prestige and pay. But now, Fve reached another stage where 
once again I am trying to combine my graduate training and new 

professional experience. In other words, I find it inconceivable in the 

long run that I will be unable to use my Russian language abilities 
and knowledge of the Soviet Union in a professional capacity. In the 
years since I stopped teaching, I have continued to keep up to date in 
my field aitd have recently started w^Hing again — now in a journalis- 
tic capacity rather than as a scholar. 

However, when we look at the work environment of FLAS Ph.D.s 
employed in nonacademic jobs and at the reasons why they were 
hired, we find some cause for pessimism about their opportunities to 
use their language and area studies expertise. For example, nonaca- 
demic respondents were asked to rank-order the skills that were most 
important in the decision to hire them for their current job. Of those 
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answering the question,^" moBt listed skillH other thun either 
language or area studies knowledge as most important in the hiring 
decision. These other skills include: management experience, editing 
and writing ability, and a variety of technical rfkills in such areas as 
finance, computers, and engineering. 

About hair(N ^ 131) of the nonacademic.s who answered questions 
about the workforce composition where they are employed reported 
that none of their fellow employees have similar language or world 
area expertise. However, about 20 percent (N = 54) work in organiza- 
tions employing ten or more people with similar language and area 
skills. A comparable pattern emerges when we examine disciplinary 
concentration in the nonacademic workforce: Over 40 percent are em- 
ployed by organizations in which no one else has similar disciplinary 
training. 

Those who are able to use their languague and area studies exper- 
tise on-the-job do so in several predictable ways. Language skills are 
most often used in translating documents and in communicating with 
foreign officials and clients. Area studies knowledge is used primarily 
for economic and political analyses. However, only a few respondents 
report using their expertise in formulating either government or cor- 
porate policy. With only a few exceptions, most nonacademic respon- 
dents function below the organizational level at which U.S. public and 
private sector policy is made for the regions in which they specialize. 

Ove* a quarter of the entire nonacademic sample reported that 
their employers had either required or provided additional training 
outside their areas of graduate specialization. Much of this training 
has been technical— for example, in computer languages, commodity 
trading, and epidemiology. However, a few respondents reported re- 
ceiving additional foreign language training. 

FLAS Ph.D.s who hold nonacademic jobs are a very diverse group. 
At one end of the continuum are building contractors, musicians, sec- 
retaries, and clergymen for whom language and area studies expertise 
is neither required nor, in some cases, even desired as a condition of 
employment. (In fact, several respondents reported trying to hide such 
skills from their employers.) However, this same sample of nonaca- 
demics also includes foreign service officers, political risk analysts, 
journalists, and translators, all of whom need and can use, at least to 
some extent, their graduate training in foreign language and area 



29For the majority of questions on this survey, the proportion of missing data was 
less than 5 percent. However, for several of the questions applicable only to nonacadem- 
ics, the proportion who did not answer them sharply increased to between 25 and 35 
percent of the nonacademic sample. We do not know why this happened, except that 
those nonacademic respondents who use their language and area studies skills the least 
may have found the questions irrelevant and simply skipped them. 
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HtudicH. Still, UH a i^roup, nonacudemic roHpondonlH dilTor significantly 
from their academic counterparts in their level of relevant skill utili- 
zation. 



Comparing AcudomicH and Nonacudemics 

Our data clearly shov^ that nonacademics use their language and 
area studies training much less frequently than those FLAS Ph.D. 3 
now working as academics. Respondents were asked to use a five- 
point scale in rating the extent to which they use their language and 
area studies expertise on their current jobs. The differences between 
academics and nonacademics are striking (Fig. 2.5). Nonacademics, as 
compared with academics, are more than twice as likely never to use 
their language expertise and almost five times as likely never to use 
their area studies training. Conversely, academics are almost twice as 
like4i;to use their language expertise all the time and about one-and- 
a-half times more likely to use their area studies expertise all the 
time. 

Although the differences between academics and nonacademics are 
by far the largest, there are also significant differences in language 
and area studies usage within our sample of nonacademics. For exam- 
ple, a significantly higher proportion of FLAS Ph.D.s in business than 
in government never use their language expertise on the job. Similar- 
ly, a, significantly greater humber of those in business never use their 
area studies expertise as compared with those FLAS Ph.D.s working 
in either government or nonprofit organizations. 

As might be expected, a significantly lower proportion of nonaca- 
demics have written books and scholarly articles. The median number 
of journal articles for those who have authored such works is also 
significantly lower for nonacademics, However, the median number of 
books is not significantly different for the two groups, probably re- 
flecting the fact that many nonacademics worked in academic institu- 
tions at some time during their careers. In terms of disseminating 
language and area studies knowledge to the general public, it is inter- 
esting to note that approximately one-third of each group has written 
articles for popular magazines and newspapers and that the median 
numbers for the two groups are not significantly different. 

A majority of FLAS Ph.D.s have visited the region they speciaHze 
in at least once since graduate school. However, the proportion of aca- 
demics (76.5 percent) who have traveled abroad is greater than that of 
nonacademics (60.4 percent). At the same time, the average number 
of visits (5.29) made by those nonacademics v^^ho have gone abroad is 
greater than for their academic counterparts (3.75). 




Area StudleH Kxport .ho 



Academics 



NoiwiciuicnilcH 



All 

Never tiie time 

UiJ}% 18.7% 20.1% 1^*.3% 32,3% 



N - 1377 

36.1% '20.0% U.6% 10,5% }8.8% 



N - 410 



m 



Never 

0% 9.2% 17. A% 20.6% 



All 
the time 
/♦6.8% 



N - 1320 

29.7% 13.5% 14. 2% 13,7% 28.9% 



N - 401 



Fig. 2.5 — Extent of language and area studies usage by FLAS 
Ph.D.s on current job 
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TIkmc an? sonu? diircMonccm acrons world areaH, with EaHt Asia hav- 
inf^ th(5 proportion (7(5.9 porconL) of HpocialiHtH travulinf^ 

ahnvnl and Africa the loUHt (61 percent). On average, Latin American 
sptci,. lists have made significantly more visits (6.08) than those in 
any other world area. The miyority of these visits abroad have been 
for ten weeks or less, with only about 30 percent of thorn continuing 
for six months or longer. There are no significant differences across 
world areas in the number of longer visits by FLAS Ph.D.s. Econo- 
mifits and sociologists have made the greatest number of trips abroad, 
taking significantly more than their colleagues in the other humani- 
ties, linguistics, history, area studies, anthropology, and language' 
and literature. 

In addition to collecting information about respondents' profes- 
sional activities, we also asked them to rate their current jobs on sev- 
eral dimensions. When we compare academics and rionacademics on 
these variables, several important patterns emerge (Fig. 2.6). Theii:; is 
i significant difference between academics and nonacademics on ihe 
extent to which their current job affords them an opportunity to use 
their graduate training, with nonacademics almost six times as likely 
to rate their current job as poor on this dimension. On the other hand, 
there are virtually no differences between the two groups on the ex- 
tent of intellectual stimulation and development that their jobs pro- 
vide. A greater proportion of nonacademics than academics, however, 
rate their jobs as excellent on the opportunity it provides to work on 
issues of current social and political importance and to learn new 
skills. Finally, the two groups report about equal overall satisfaction 
with their jobs. 

Despite significant differences, then, in the extent to which they 
can use their graduate training, academics and nonacademics are 
about equally satisfied with their jobs. Some respondents expressed 
bitterness about being trained for jobs that do not exist. However, 
most have been able to adjust to these changed circumstances; find 
personally rewarding jobs; and, as the next section indicates, view 
their graduate education very positively. The issue, then, is not one of 
personal frustration so much as one of underutilized expertise by the 
country's economic and political institutions. Or, as a Soviet specialist 
and one in Middle Eastern studies noted somewhat regretfully: 



3^he job satisfaction rating and assessment of opportunities to use their graduate 
training made by FLAS Ph.D.s employed in non-icademic jobs are very similar to those 
reported by a sample of humanities Ph.D.s employed in the public sector. See Lewis 
Solomon et al., Underemployed PhDs, Lexington Books, Lexington, Massachusetts, 
1981. pp. 120-121. 
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Fig. 2.6— Rating of current job by academic and nonacademic FLAS Ph.D.s 
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I am \{Uh\ I fiiilslw'd Ihv do^n'o. MavliiK a IMi.!), lum a et?rtaln racliot; 
havini^ half a Ph.D. Is totally worthloHH. My lntoll(M:tual duvolopmoiit wan 
enormously onliaiHU'd -hut at a cost to Hrowii Uiilvenilty. tho Kovt'rii- 
mvwU till' Ford Foundation and IIUOX of approxlinatdy $40,000. 
What a torrlhlo waste in tho national oconoiny! 

(Jroat to have hml it iKraduate traininK in lanKuagc and urea Htud- 
ioHl; pity I can't uho it to bonefU my follows, Htato, and nation. My 
buHinOHH intoroHtH now oxcued the value I could, nccumulato after a 
lifotinn^ in acadomia. PerhapH my children can iiflo thiH amull comfort 
to piirHiu' thoir ahilitioH in profeBHions of their choice. . . . 



HOW FLAS PH.D.8 ASSESS THEIR GRADUATE 
TRAINING 

RcHpondontH were asked to assess the amount and quality of their 
training in a number of subject areas and, in particular, the effective- 
ness of various approaches used in their graduate language training,^* 
They were also asked several open-ended questions that allowed them 
to comment more extensively oa various aspects of their training and 
to recommend ways of improving graduate training in foreign 
language and area studies.^^ 

On the whole, FLAS Ph.D.s view their graduate education very 
positively, Over half of those who commented on their training rated 
it in that way, often calling their education "excellent," "rigorous," or 
"thorough.** The comments of a 1971 Ph.D. with a Soviet/East Euro- 
pean specialization is representative of the mcyority who view their 
graduate training very favorably: 

My graduate work wa3 excellent in quality I have been most 

pHvileged to have studied with those instructors who taught me so 
well. They instilled me with a sustaining faith in the importance of 
reason and dispassionate analysis, coupled with moral commitment 
to some set of principles. 

An East Asian specialist expressed this same sentiment more suc- 
cinctly, but no less positively: 

My training was outstanding! I could not have received a more gen- 
erous and thorough education. 



. 3^Thi8 assessment of graduate language training is presented in Chap. 3 as part of 
the larger discussion of respondents' language preparation. 

^^The overwhelming majority of respondents took the time to write very extensive 
and thoughtful answers to the open-ended questions. We are very grateful for the in- 
sights these answers provide and have carefully read and coded over 80 percent (N = 
1601) of them. 
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Kvoii many oflhoHO wI\()M(! cnroorH liavo tnkcMi Hoino unoxpc^ctod turrm 
H\)oki^ highly of t heir KM'nduaU^ traiiiiiiK. (^xainpUn IVain a W(mtorn 
KinoptMin MpctcialiMl; 

TluuiKh ruy hold on an academic CMrciT haM yuddcnly hccoau' trnu- 
ouH, I do iiot» rcKH^t aiH? nu)nu!iit of iny education. It alwny^^ encour- 
aged linel to be cftriouH, and that in a lot. 

And from a Soviot HpeciuliHt: 

At preH(!nt I'm a broker aad entry-level nianaKer in a larK^* HOCUritieH 
firni. I make no direct uho of my graduate traiuiiiK. Still, 1 would do 
it all aj^ain, for my graduate work and area Btudien experiencew have 
^{iven me a perspective on world events and a foundation for day-to- 
day valut* judgments that I would never want to relinrpiiah. In other . 
wonU, from my pTe^sent vtlntage point, I can affirm a positive role for 
area studioH graduate oducation much like that claimed for under- 
f^radnatc! libf^ral arts pr )gramH -it onrichoH through developing a hu- 
•naniHtic pernpective. 

Those who I'^ed the open-ended questions to rate their training 
negatively account for less than ten percent of the entire sample* In 
addition, their criticisms relate less to the actual quality of their grad- 
uate education than to its appropriateness. Most were variations on a 
theme expressed by one 1976 Ph.D.: 

Perhaps this is changing, but when I was in grad school, the attitude 
wtvs that anything other than university teaching was failure. At the 
same time we were beiAg prepared for a job market that was saturat- 
ed already. Ten years earlier, mediocrities had their choice of posi- 
tions and are now securely tenured, Ijeeping out recent Ph.D.s who 
surpass them in competence. I feel somewhat betrayed by my gradu- 
ate school advisors. If I had it to do over again, I would stop at the . 
M.A. 

A generally positive assessment of graduate training was further 
reflected in the answers respondents gave to several close-ended ques- 
tions. When asked about the amount of training they had received in 
the social sciences, humanities, in foreign languages, in specific his- 
torical periods, and in non-area disciplinary courses, the majority of 
respondents answered that the amount of coursework had been "about 
right." Over half the sample also rated the quality of these courses as 
either a "4" or a "5" on a 5-point scale. 

There is one exception to this positive evaluation. Almost half the 
sample felt they had taken too iCW courses in policy analysis, statis- 
tics, and computer science. This same sentiment was voiced in the 
open-ended answers. In fact, the largest single recommendation that 
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respondents made for improving the graduate curriculum was to com- 
bine the traditional disciplinary and area studies training with 
courses that prepare students for nonacademic employment or for an 
applied specialization. Respondents talked of mixing language train- 
ing and area studies with "more practical courses in statistics, com- 
puter processing, or business management." Many stressed the 
importance of quantitative skills for both academic and nonacademic 
employment. Although most recommended such courses as a way to 
improve a student's chances in the labor market, some respondents 
also view this more applied perspective as a way of enhancing the 
overall field of. area studies. A Southeast Asian specialist was typical 
of those, arguing such a case: 

I think the quality of language and area studies would be dramati- 
cally, improved, were "applied science" questions (in agriculture, law, 
public health, business, engineering, etc.) welcome in center grad 
programs. The national interest would be better served and career 
opportunities would increase. 

In addition to their concern about the lack of ap{)lied courses, 
respondents identified two other areas that they feel need improving 
despite their otherwise positive assessment of the graduate cur- 
riculum in language and area studies. The first is better, graduate 
language training, with at least some of it done in a c^-untry where 
the language is spoken. The second is a more interdisciplinary focus 
in graduate education. Respondents discussed the importance of dis- 
covering how other disciplines view a particular world arei^^and, re- 
gardless of one's own discipline, of understanding the history of that 
. area. 

These recommendations emerge clearly in the answers to a question 
that asked what advice respondents would give current graduate stu- 
dents. Here are some representative examples: 

Resist the temptation to take courses that are merely interesting." 
They're a waste of time, as a rule. Take at least one-quarter of your 
courses in new fields (i.e>, disciplines or sub-disciplines), especially 
those you might find most' difficult. These will be the most valuable 
in the long run. If you have basic language proficienxiy, don't waste 
time in more /brmaZ language training (unless you want/need to 
learn new languages). Instead, seek opportunities for active lan- 
guage use. Visit the region you are studying: This is indispensable. 
Acquire a solid understanding of the history of the region. This is the 
key to area studies. Don't be too confident thy y will end up teach- 
ing. Don't over-specialize. Take at least a o .- . " .f courses that will 
give you some background for otber possibk : ers. Keep an open 
mind. 
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• A major in political science or economics, with some added combi- 
nation of "international relations" and even "business manage- 

^ ment." / 

• A solid background in the history of the area, especially 19th- 
20th century. 

• A thorough training in language(s) of the area, that is, fluent 
speaking and literacy. 

• At least one full year living/learning in the language of the area 
before qompleting your degree work. 

• Set your sights on a honacademic job in business or government. 

• The sine qua non is language. 

I would advise the formulation of academic and non-academic goals 
as early as possible and would' urge the pursuit of an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to graduate study combining language and area stud- 
ies with a theoretical discipline and its requirements, |and also the 
acquisition of a marketable skill such as computer science, which is 
becoming an essential t»ol for research in both academic and non- 
academic pursuits. I would insist that students in language and area 
studies spend some time; in the area using the^ target languages prior 
to the time of carrying out their Ph.D. dissertation research. I would 
make every effort to set' up a meaningful program of/ study and lan- 
guage use in areas that benefit the student and the people s/he is 
working with. ... J 



In making these recommendations and in commenting more gener- 
ally about their graduate education, many respondents expressed a 
4eep sense of ambivalence. On the one hand, they view their graduate 
, training as a positive, intellectually stimulating experience, but at 
the same time, criticize it| for its inability to prepkre them 
of jobs (both academic and nonacademic) that they eventually had to 
take. A 1975 Ph.D. now yorking in government summarizes this sen- 
timent: • ' 

■ ■ : I ■ 

I feel that I have been very fortunate to have g^e in a position in 
government dealing with important and far-reaching matters of in- 
ternational relations with direct relevance to my ^ea concentration. 
I truly feel that my job !alIows me to serve the national interest and 
directly to compensate ! the nation for the financial investnient it 
made in me through thelNDFL program^Many of nW fellow'graduate 
students have not been as fortunate, however^, and 1 attribute this to 
the overly academic orientation of the otherwise extellent graduate 
program in which I was'^ enrolled. It is important to\ train teachers, 
but it is also quite important to train public servants: somehow this 
second objective, which \& the core of the NDFL idea,Wust be given 
greater vitality. \ 
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Yet despite these concerns about the appropriateness of their training 
for today's labor ma^cet, the overwhelming majority of FLAS Ph.D.s 
rate their graduate education highly and value it as a worthwhile 
experience. 
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Chapter 3 

LANGUAGE TRAINING AND COMPETENCE 



Extensive language training is the major factor distinguishing 
FLAS Ph D s from non-area specialists. The FLAS program requires 
formal language study and specifies extent of prior language compe- 
tence as one fellowship selection criteria. Yet the quality of foreign 
language instruction remains a major concern for those who train spe- 
cialists and for the entire international studies community i 
'University faculty are divided in the importance they accord such 
training; students express concern about the quality of language 
instruction;^ and nonacademic employers report need for higher level^ 
of language competence.^ Such problems are further exacerbated by 
the movement toward greater cost-efficiency in universities thus 
jeopardizing advanced language classes with their traditionally low 
enrollments. At the same time, even the severest critics agree that 
recently graduated area specialists are receiving more and better 
language training than their older colleagues. , 

The language training and competence levels of FLAS Ph.D.s dem- 
onstrate both the strengths and weaknesses of advanced language 
training. On the one hand, FLAS Ph.D.s averaged over six years of 
formal language training and report greater language competence 
than Lambert's earUer sample of Ph.D.s. Still, they are able to use 
their most proficient foreign language only with some difficulty, in 
such complex tasks as teaching a course or conducting fieldwork re- 

This chapter examines these issues in greater detailby focusing on 
three major questions: 

• How well-prepared were FLAS Ph.D.s for advanced training 
in lattguw^anamrea-studies' when they- entered-graduate= 

school? 

iFor a general critique of foreign language training in the United States, see 
Stre^th nroS Wisdom, a Critigue of U.S. Capability: A Report to th<: President fi^m 
tLTesideJsCommission on Foreign Language and International Studies, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., November 1979. 

SeTBeii^man. PauY?.'Langer. John Pincus. and Richard H. Solomon, Foreig. 
Language' an^lrr^ational Studies Specialists: The Marketplace and Public Policy, 
The Rand Corporation, R-2501-NEH, September 1979, p. 77. 
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• How much and what types of language training did they re- 
ceive while in graduate school? 

• According to their rwn assessments, how linguistically 
competent are FLA5 Ph.D.s and what factors explain differ^ 
ences in their comi)etence levels? 



UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION 

Formal Language Training 

When we examine the undergraduate language training of FLAS 
Ph.D.s, some interesting paradoxes emerge. On the one hand, the vast 
majority received some languajge training as undergraduates, the 
group average being more than three years, but most of them did not 
study a language relevant to the world area in which they would later 
specialize. Only 40 percent of those who later specialized in a non 
Western region took at least some non-Western language courses as 
undergraduates. For those specializing in areas like Africa, Southeast 
Asia, or South Asia, not studying a relevant language as an under- 
graduate was primarily due to a lack of opportunity. However, many 
specialists whose relevant languages are commonly taught at the un- 
dergraduate level also did not study them prior to receiving their 
B.A.s. For example, less than 60 percent of the Soviet specialists stud- 
ied Russian or an Eastern European language as undergraduates; less 
than half the Latin American specialists studied Spanish or Por- 
tuguese; and less thari 60 percent of the East Asian specialists studied 
either Chinese or Japanese. This pattern is consistent with the under- 
graduate area studies training of FLAS Ph.D.s reported in Chap. 2: 
Although most took some international studies courses as under- 
graduates, almost half entered graduate school knowing very little 
about the area in which they chose to specialize. 

At least, however, undergraduate language courses familiarized 
-most FLAS Ph. Drs with- the general skills- 1^ 

study requires. In this sense, then, FLAS Ph.D.s entered graduate 
school with relevant language preparation. 

Tables 3.1 and 3.2 profile FLAS undergraduate language study by 
Ph.D. cohort, world area, and academic discipline. The overall aver- 
ages for Western and non- Western languages are quite similar: Those 
who chose to study each type studied a similar number of languages 
for approximately the same total years of study and years per lan- 
guage. Beyond that, however, there ^re major differences both be- 
tween and within the two language categories. 




Table 3.1 



Profile of Undergraduate Western Language Study by 
Ph. D Cohort, World Area, and Discipline 



I tern 



Average Number 
of Languages 
Studied 



Average Years 

of Study 
Per Language 



Average Total 

Years of 
Language Study 



Ph.D. Cohort 
1967-70 
1971-73 
1974-76 
1977-79 



1.87 
1.82 
1.69 
1.64 



2.30 
2.22 
2.16 
2.24 



4.05 
3.67 
3.54 
3.41 



World Area 
Africa 
East Asia 
Latin America 
Middle East 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 
^ USSR/E. Europe 
W. Europe 

Discipline 

History 

Language and 
1 iterature 

Linguistics 

Other humanities 
« Area studies 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Geography 

Sociology 

Political science 

Professional 

Other 
Total 

N= ■ 



1.47 
1.46 
1.98 
1.83 
1.44 
1.45 
2. 11 
2.55 



1.58 

2.08 
2. .38 
1.63 
1.75 
1.47 
1.52 
1.55 
1.49 
1.52 



1.38 
1.83 
1.76 
.1368 



2.31 
2.00 
2.41 
2.10 
2.00 
2.06 
2.52 
2.41 



2.09 

2.51 
2.28 



14 
20 
14 
18 
75 
1,98 
2.19 
2.48 
2.52 
2.24 
1161.. 



3.20 
2.81 
4.16 
3.66 
2.66 
2.90 
5.30 
4.81 



3.19 

4.83 
4.88 
3.30 
3.70 
2.85 
3.06 
2.64 
2.66 
2.99 
3.04 
4.00 
3.67 



Three times as many FLAS Ph.D.s studied Western languages as 
non-Western ones. Although we have no direct evidence about the 
reasons, we suspect that it is due to differing levels of interest and the 
limited opportuij^ties for non-Western language study at many of the 
colleges and universities FLAS Ph.D.s attended as undergraduates. 
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Table 3.2 



Profile of Undergraduate Non- Western Language Study by 
Ph.D. Cohort, World Area, and Discipline 



I tern 



Ph.D. Cohort 
1967-70 
1971-73 
1974-76 
1977-79 



Average Number 
of Languages 
Studied 



1.48 
1.37 
1.54 
1.44 



Average Years 

of Study 
Per Language 



2.34 
2.57 
2.49 
2.39 



Average Total 

Years of 
Language Study 



3.36 
3.43 
3.36 
3.40 



World Area 
Africa 
East Asia 
Latin America 
Middle East 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 
U3SR/E. Europe 
W. Europe 



1.87 
1.43 
1.41 
1.58 
1.37 
1.21 
1.19 
1.00 



2.14 
2.72 
1.52 
2.60 
2.27 
2.38 
1.63 
1.50 



3.23 
3.81 
2.03 
3.67 
3.02 
2.54 
2.15 
1.50 



Discipline 
History 
Language and 
literature 
Linguistics 
Other humanities 
Area studies 
Anthrojjo logy 
Economics 
Geography 
Sociology 
Political science 
Professional 

Other 

Total 
N= 



1.39 

1.55. 
1.77 
1.25 
1.66 
1.52 
1.00 
1.20 
1.40 
1.12 
1.33 
.1.. 00 . 
1.46 
451 



2.58 

2.45 
1.82 
2.68 
2.48 
1.95 
1.71 
1.83 
3.05 
2.90 
1.50 
2 .5 0 
2.45 
4^^9 



3.56 

3.61 

2.73 
3.17 
4.02 
2.59 
2.18 
1.93 
3.88 
3.27 
2.75 

.3.39 
525 



As would be expected, linguists, language and literature majors, 
and area studies majors had more undergraduate language training 
than economists and geographers. ^ 

Although Ph.D. cohorts do not differ in years of non-Western lan- 
guage study, respondents in the earliest cohort had significantly more 



years of Western language training and studied more languages as 
undergraduates than their younger colleagues. In other words, on 
average, each successive cohort studied fewer Western languages for 
fewer years. Thi5 aspect of the FLAS sample's training reflects a 
broader trend among all undergraduates, who now take less collegiate 
language instruction than in the past.^ 

This similarity^between FLAS Ph.D.s and the general undergradu- 
ate population raises an obvious question: Are FLAS Ph.D.s more 
likely to engage in undergraduate foreign language study than other 
students? To answer this question, we compared the frequency of se- 
lected languages studied by FLAS recipients with the languages stud- 
ied b; ^ sample of college students. In a study conducted by the 
Educa .unal Testing Service (ETS), students were given a list of mod- 
ern foreign languages and asked to identify all those they had studie^d 
while in college.^ In our survey, FLAS recipients listed all the 
languages they studied as undergraduates. Since we coded no more 
than two languages per respondent, the data underestimate the 
number studied by some respondents. (However, only about 13 
percent of the sample listed more than two Western languages and 
only 2 percent listed more than two non- Western languages.) 

Table 3.3 shows the proportion of FLAS respondents who studied a * 
selected set of modern foreign languages in college, as compared with 
the ETS sample. 6 The FLAS sample studied French and German most 



'^Reasons for this decline include student demands for "relevance" that led to an 
elimination of or reduction' in undergraduate language requirements, and the lower 
status of language departments, which makes language'programs more vulnerable to 
budgetary cuts. See Ro^er Paget^ "Graduate Foreign Language and International Stud- 
ies," in President's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies: Back- 
ground Papers and Studies, U.S. Governmuiit Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
November 1979, pp. 123-124. 

^Barrows, Thomas S., et al.. College Students' Knowledge and Beliefs: A Survey of 
Global Understanding, Change Magazine Press, New Rochelle, N.Y., 1981. A survey of 
global understanding was administered to a nationally representative sample of college 
students during February and March 1980. A subset of questions pertained to foreign 
language background,, proficiency, and attitudes. Data from three cohort groups were 
obtained: freshmen at four-year institutions (N = 1060); college seniors (N = 1046); 
students at two-year institutions. (N = 908). 

^Although this comparison suggests clear differences between the two groups, it 
should be interpreted with caution. We are essentially comparing F^LAS Ph.D.s, who 
were undergraduates as long ago as 1962, with a group as much as eighteen years 
younger. At first glance, this comparison seems entirely inappropriate, particularly 
because of the decline in undergraduate foreign language stu^y over time. For example, 
the larger proportion of FLAS Ph.D.s studying a given language might simply be an 
artifact of the time when they were undergraduates, and not that they later became 
language and area specialists. However, we found for the FLAS sample that even 
though the number of languages studied and the period of study decreased over cohorts, 
the proportion studying a given foreign language did not change significantly. Just as 
many younger FLAS recipients as older ones studied a foreign langu^^ while under^ 




Table 3.3 



Percent of FLAS Ph.D.s Reporting Modern 
Foreign Language Study in College, 
FOR Selected Languages 



KTS Samplo 





Kreshmen 


Seniors 


2-Year 


FLAS 


Language 


(N=1060) 


(N=1046) 


(N=908) 


(N=19A9 


French 


9,2% 


19,7% 


15.2% 


34 . 6% 


German 


4.0 


15.8 


4.1 


24. 1 


Hebrew 


.8 


.4 " 


1.0 


2.2 


Ital ian 


.9 


2.4 


.7 


1.4 


Russ ian 


1.2 


2.1 


2.5 


15.9 


Spanish 


11.0 


24.5 . 


16.7 


17.5 


SOURCE 


: Barrows 


et al . , 


App. A, p. 


161. 



NOTE: Languages are limited to those pro- 
vided on the ETS questionnaire. 



frequently, while the ETS sample studied Spanish more than any 
other language. The high incidence of Russian study by the FLAS 
sample, in contrast with the ETS group, reflects the specialized 
nature of FLAS recipients. Of the 310 respondents listing Russian 
language study as undergraduates, 66.4 percent later became Soviet 
and Eastern European sp^ci^aJyists. Slightly more than half (54.8 
percent) of the seniors in the ETS sample reported college foreign 
language study. In contrast, 70,6 percent of the FLAS sample studied 
at least one of these six languages as undergraduates. 



Other Undergraduate Preparation 

Preparation for graduate language and area studies training can 
(and ideally, should) include more than just formal language instruc- 
tion. Particularly important are opportunities to speak a foreign lan- 
guage and learn about other cultures afforded by collegiate study, 
travel, residence, or work abroad," and by Peace Corps or military ser- 
vice abroad. Respondents were asked whether they had any such 

graduates. For this reason, we felt that the comparison could still proVide useful, 
though by no means conclusive, information about the differences, between FLAS 
recipients and other undergraduates. , I 
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experience before entering graduate school and if so, whether it was 
in the world area of their graduate training. Table 3.4 reports these 
results. 



Table 3.4 

Percent of All Respondents Reporting Any Prior Experience 
Abroad and Percent of Those with Experience Abroad 
IN World Area of Ph.D. Training 



Percent of Those 
Percent of All Having Experience 



Respondents Reporting Abroad who had 



Korc Lgn 


Total 


Exp 


erience 


Abroad 


it 


in World Area 


Exper Lonce 


N 


Anywh 


ere in 


the World 


of 


Ph.D, Training 


Collegiate study 


1707 




30.9 






61.7 


Summer travel 








1 






or res idcnce 


1760 




55.3 






59.4 


Work 


1646 




24.6 






69.4 


Peace Ccrps service 


1553 




11,2 






93.5 


Military service 


1577 




15,0 






50.7 


At least one type of 














experience abroad 


1760 




70,6 






■ 67.7 



Slightly over 70 percent of the sample entered graduate school with 
at least some experience abroad, but less than half had any first-hand 
exposure to the region in which they later specialized. However, for 
those who were able to go abroad, the majority went to their relevant 
world areas. Particularly strong is the relationship between Peace 
Corps service and later Ph.D. training. 

When we compare across Ph.D. cohorts, we find that a larger pro- 
portion o f the most recent one had o v erseas colle gjate^stjadyji^^ 
"cent), travel abroad (60.3 percent), and Peaqe Corps service (16.7 
percent) than earlier cohorts. The differences between the 1967-70 
and the 1977-79 cohorts ranged from about 10 to 15 percent. The re- 
verse trend was observed for military service, with twice as" many 
respondents in the 1967-70 cohort serving (20.9 percent), as compared 
with the 1977-79 cohort. These opposite trends in frequency of Peace 
Corps and, military service are not surprising: Since the Peace Corps 
was created in 191>1, the increasing participation by respondents prob- 
ably reflects the natural grovrth of that organization. Similarly, the 
decline in military service may be due, in part, to the change^ from 
mandatory service to an all-volunteer force in .1973. 



Generally, the most recent cohort's experience was alpo more likely 
to have occurred in the respondent's world area. The 1977-79 cohort 
reported more collegiate study, travel, and, particularly, work in their 
world area specialties. For example, three quarters of the most recent 
cohort who worked abroad did so in the world area of their Ph.D. 
training, as compared with only 60 percent in the earliest cohort. 

Latin American specialists had relatively more college, travel, and 
work experience abroad than other area speeidlists, and over 80 per- 
cent was in their world area. As a group, Africanists had fewer experi- 
ences abroad than those in other world areas, but substantially more 
experience in the Peace Corps (28.8 percent). Military service was 
most frequently reported by East Asianists (21.0 percent) and over 80 
percent of them served in Asia^ Generally, percent of area-related 
military service reflects the distribution of U.S. military installations 
and operations. Thus, respondents in East Asian, Southeast Asian, 
.and Western European studies were more likely to have military ser- 
vice in their world areas because U.S. bases are located there. 

Sociologists reported the highest incidence of summer travel and 
residence abroad (71,4 percent), with almost two-thirds traveling in 
their relevant world areas. Respondents in language and literature 
were the most likely to have traveled in their world areas. As for work 
experience abroad, a greater proportion of sociologists and those with 
professional majors reported such experience (45.1 percent and 48.3 
percent, respectively), and over three quarters of these worked in 
their relevant world areas. Sociologists and professional majors also 
reported the highest incidence of Peace Corps service (27.7 percent 
and 29.6 percent), with all of it in their world areas. 

Whereas a greater proportion of respondents in language and litera- 
ture, sociology, and the professions had at least some experience 
abroad, fewer of those in geography and history had any. For exam- 
ple, fewer geographers reported collegiate study and travel experience 
(18,4 percent and 44.9 percent). Travel and work abroad were also less 
freAuently r^^^ (48,7 percent for travel; 17.7 percent 

for work). 

We can only speculate on the reasons for some of these differences. 
The higher incidence of collegiate study abroad by Ph.D.s in language 
and literature is expected because the majority of them had similar 
undergraduate majors. Language majors not only have a greater in- 
centive to pursue study abroad in a language-relevant country, but 
also more opportunities to do so, as universities often establish special 
programs for this purpose. 

When we look at the sum total of undergraduate preparation, in- 
cluding language study, area studies coursework, and experience 
abroad, an important pattern emerges. Although older cohorts en- 
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gaged in more extensive language study, younger Ph.D.s at least par- 
tially compensated by spending more t ime ab road. Since it is univer- 
sally agreed that exposure to 'native speakers improves language 
competence, younger FLAS Ph.D.s may have entered graduate school 
as well prepared as their older colleagues, despite less formal train- 
ing. 



GRADUATE LANGUAGE TRAINING 

Most FLAS Ph.D.s received th9r bulk of their relevant language 
training during graduate school. In this, section we examine that 
training and focus on the languages FLAS Ph.D.s studied, the length 
and type of training they received, and how they view the effective- 
ness of that training. 

Throughout our discussion of graduate preparation' we compare, 
wher^ feasible, our data with Richard Lambert's earlier survey of for- 
eign language and area specialists.'^ Since his were the last systematic 
data cdllected on this group, such comparisons may reveal important 
trends or changes in the graduate language training of area 
specialists. 

\ . • 

Relevant\ Languages Studied 

Table 3.5 lists all languages .relevant to a world area and studied by 
at least 5 ^Dercent of the FLAS Ph.D.s in that world area.^ In most 
world areas, at least two-thirds of FLAS Ph.D.s studied one or two 
dominant languages. The distributions for Africa and Southeast Asia 
differ from <this pattern, With only one-half to one-third of the^ 
specialists in\these areas studying each dominant language. 

Overall, Fli^AS Ph.D.s studied (both formally and iniformally) an 

V - • ; 

^With minor modifications, we used Lambert's question 12B from the "Inventory of 
Individual Area Competences" (question 8B in "Language and Area Studies Question- 
naire of Previous Graduate Students"). 

^he languages that we categorized as indigenous to each world area are listed 
under Question 10 in App. B. The issue of which nonindigenous languages should be 
considered relevant to a particular world area is unresolved among specialists. There- 
fore, we lacked hardWnd fast rules for making this determination. For several reasons, 
however, we decided to include French as a relevant language for Africa. First, scholars 
conducting national-level research in many African countries need French language 
competence for interviewing elites and analyzing scholarly and official records. Second, 
the Africanists in our sample were more likely than their colleagues|to name a nonin- 
digenous language as .their most proficient one, and French was most often that lan- 
guage. In contrast, a greater proportion of respondents in all other world areas named 
an indigenous language as their most proficient one. ^ i 



Table 3.5 



Relevant Languages Studied by at Le^^st Five 
Percent of FLAS Ph.D.s in Each World Area 



Area 


Language 


o, 
/o 


Africa 


Swah ill 


3 Z . Z 


( N= 1 7 8 ) 


French 






Hausa 


9 1 7 
Z 1 , J 




Yoruba 


9,0 




Bambara - 


6.7 




Tw i 


D . O 


East Asia 


Chinese 


79.2 


(N=457) 


Japanese 


/J.J 




Korean 


n c 
y . O 


Latin America 


Spanish 


n T Q 

y / . ts 


(N=369). 


Portuguese 


69% 6 




Quechua 


7.3' 


Middle East 


Arabic 


/ o . y 


(N=221) 


Hebrew 


Jz . O 




• - Turkish 


"30 . 8 




Pers ian/Fars i 


zy . u 




Aramaic 


6 . 3 




Syriac 


6 . 3 


South Asia 


Hindi-Urdu 


75.5 


(N=173) 


Sanskrit 


27.2 




Tamil 


16.2 




Bengali 


11.6 




■ Urdu 


10.4 




Telugu 


8.1 




Marathi 


6.9 




Prakrit 


5.2 


Southeast Asia 


Thai 


35.6 


(N=101) 


Indones ian 


31.7 


Ma lay- Indonesian 


26.7 




Vietnamese 


13.9 




Tagalog 


13.9 




Laotian 


7.9 




Javanese 


\6.9 




Burmese 


6,. 9 






\ 
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Table 3.5-'-Uontinued 



Area, Language 



USSR/Eastern Europe Russian 95.1 

(N=391 ) , , Pol ish ^-33.8 

Serbo-Croatian 26 . 3 

Slavic, Old Church 21.2 

Czech 15.3 

Ignrian 11.0 
Uki iari 



Wc>strrn Kurc;})^ I-rench ' 

(N=42) German ' ^) .S 

Swedish ^'^ -'^ 

Norwegian 



Icelandic 28.6 

Danish 28.6 

Italian 19.0 

Portuguese 14.3 

Dutch , 9.5^ 

Fipnish 7.1 



average of 1.99 relevant languages, with Western European special- 
ists studyiJig more relevant languages (3.45) than all their colleagues. ^ 
Soviet specialists averaged 2.34 languages, which 4s significantly 
greater than for those focusing on the Middle East (2.15 languages) or 
Africa (2,10 languages). These three world areas also differ signifi-" 
cantly from the remaining world areas whose Specialists studied, on. 
average; fewer than twtr^'elevant languages. 

Comparing the number iif Tanguages studied by FLAS Ph.D.s with 
those* studied by" Lanjbert's Specialist group reveals some important 
differences: First, "FLAS PhlD.s report mofe Icmgu age' study than the 
Specialists. Only 1.4 percent of Fl^S respondents report-studying no 
languages, as compared »with 18.8 peijcent of Lambert's Specialists.® 
About oite-third of the FLAS group \epoft studying no languages or 
only one, while two-thirds report two or more, llj^e reverse proportions 
were found in the Specialist group:. Only 35.4 pe^cen^laimed skill in a 
two or more languages. Thesfe differences are not surprising, 'given 
that our sample of area specialists^; is very select: All received 
.fellowships to support foreign' language and^irea studies training and 
all earned Ph.D.s.* In contrast, only 3J percent of Lambert's 
nonacademic specialists and 83 percent of the atademics have, Ph.D.s. 
^ ^ . : . i 

^Lambert, p; 56, Table 3.19. 
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The proportion of FLAS Ph.D. rating themselves as multilingual 
or having skill in two or more languages varies acrosy world areas. 
The incidence ol'multilinpualism ranges from 88.4 percent of Western 
Kuropoan specialists to 40.6 percent of Southeast Asian specialists. 
The proportion of multilinguals in Lambert's Specialist group ranged 
from 50.7 percent for Latin America to 9.2 percent for Southeast Asia. 
However, the relative i:>n)portionR of multilinguals in each world area 
is consistent across tbo two samples. If we exclude Western European 
spiicialists who were not studied by Lambert ' we find that multilingu - 
alism was highest for Latin America ^nd lov^est for Southeast Asia in 
both the FLAS and Lambert samples. With one major exception, the 
rani^-ordering of world areas was similar for both samples: Africa 
ranked second in the FLAS group and sixth in the Lambert study. 
This discrepancy, however, is simply an artifact of different classifica- 
tion schemesLUnUke Lambert, we included French as a relevant lan- 
guage for. African specialists, about half of whom studied that 
language. 

CLarly, these findings about the number of rel^vaat languages 
studied by specialists in each v/orld aroa need to interpreted with 
care. Rather than reflecting tht relative cohipetence of various groups 
or even tVa import mce that each world area attaches to language 
* study, tLcy represenc several other factor.!i that h-ive little to do with 
the amount of effort that specialists in each world area are willing to 
devote to language study. For exatTiple, some world areas have consid- 
erably less linguistic diversity thun others, so the need to learn multi- 
ple languages is less. I t^&rences, also i-eilect the relative difficulty of 
learning certain languages and varying levels of opportunity for such 
training. Wha^ is import.ant, however, is that FLAS Ph.D.s in all 
world areas were trained in more relev^.nt languages than Lambert's 
older and less select group of special- .-ts. 



Amount of Formal 1 raining 

FLAS Ph.D.s spent considerable time, 6.63 years on average, in for- 
mal language study.io Although Ph.D. cohorts do not differ 
significantly in the time each spent on formal language training, we 
found expected differences among world areas and disciplines. 

Western Kuropean specialists reported spending an average 9.34 
years on language study, significantly longer than all other groups, 
Forrnal training was also significantly longer for East Asian, Middle 
Eastern, ^lioviet/East European, and Latin American specialists 

^Tmal training in world-area-relevant languages was reported in academic-year 
equivalents, with one year of intensive language instruction counted as two. 
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(range: 7.33 to 6.87 years), compared with South Asian, African, 
and Southeast Asian ones (5^33 to 4.14 years).'' 

Disciplinary dilTcrence-h' in Vears of formal training and amount of 
training pt?r language are consistent with other findings. FLAS 
Ph.D.s in language and literature averaged significantly more formal 
training (10.21 years total and 4.81 years per language) than respon- 
dents in all other disciplines. Area studies ranked second, with 85.56 
years total and 4.33 years per language, a significantly longer perjiod 
than .spent by all other disciplines. As expected, sociologists, econo- 
mists, geographeis, and anthropologists spent the least amount of 
time in language study, averaging less than 4 years of form'al train- 
ing. 

Type of Training 

The continuing debate over foreign language instruction focused not 
only on how much language study is desirable or necessary, but also 
on how students should be taught language skills. Beyond their con- 
sensus on the importance of language study abroad, experts remain 
divided about the effectiveness of other instructional .nethods. To 
aquire more data on this critical issue, we queried respondents on how 
they learned the languages that were relevant to their world areas 
(e.g., as children, through formal study in the United States, formal 
study abroad, etc.) and on the instructional techniques in their formal 
language training. ^ 

Table 3.6 summarizes the result^. A bare majority of FLAS Ph.D.s 
recjBived formal training in an arpa where the language is spoken. 
Although this proportion has remained constant over Ph.D. cohorts, it 
differs across world areas. A significantly greater proportion of East 
Asianists studied abroad; significantly fewer African,' South Asian, 
and Southeast Asian specialists reported language study ir. an indige- 
nous area. These differences reflect varying opport.'.nt'es for study 
abroad, but also diflorences across world areas in i;th of formal 
training. Formal studj' abroad is more likely for those lipecialists with 
more years of formal training.*'^ 



^*The pattern changes somewhat when we control for the number of languages stud- 
ied. Overall, respondents engaged in formal study for an average 3.76 years per lan- 
j guage. East Asian specialists, with 4.57 years, averaged significantly more training 
than Latin Americanists (4.07 years), but both studied a language longer than all other 
groups. Middle Eastern specialists averaged about three and a half years of formal 
training per language, significantly longer than African specialists (2.62 years). FLAS 
Ph.D.s in the remaining world areas spent about 3 years of formal training per lan- 
guage. ^ ■ 

^'-^Ph.D.s in the earlier Lambert survey displayed a different pattern of language 
training sources for the first language they listed as having studied. More than a third 
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Table 3.6 

PKurKNT OF FLAS Ph.D.s A^^'^uiring Language Competence 
Sy Vakious Methods 











Korma 1 Study 


Korma 1 








I.cariH'd 


Solf- 


Wlioro Lan- 


Study in 


Peace 


World Arua 


N 


as Child 


T aught 


guage Spoken 


U.S. 


Corps 


A f r i c ii 


ik:: 


3.8 


31.9 


38.5 


93.4 


26.4 


Kasl Asia 




7.3 


28.0 


65.9 


. ') 


2.2 


Lat in Aiikm* icn 




15.9 


41.7 


50.5 


92.5 


14.0 


Mi idle Kast 


') ') ') 


12.:; 


24.3 


56.8 


95.9 


10.4 


Sc . . h As i a 


173 


2.9 


20.8 


41.0 


93.6 


12.1 


SouLhoas t Asia 


101 


1.0 


39.6 


34. 7 


'' 93. 1 


24.8 


USSR/F. . Kiirope 


392 


16.6 


31 . 1 


53.3 


96.9 


.3 




43 


23,3 


39.5 


55.8 


90.7 • 


0 


Tcaal 


P/49 


10.7 


31.4 


52.8 


94.8 


9.2 



Other differences across world areas reflect expected patterns. lor 
example, learning the language as a child is more prevalent in world 
areas where European languages predominate (i.e., Western Europe, 
USSR/Eastern Europe, and Latin America). A higher incidence in 
these wnrld areas is likely due to foreign-born respondents and 
greater opportunites to learn Western languages in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The importance of the Peace Corps as a language training source 
for African and'Southeasl Asian specialists clearly emerges. Although 
less central for the other world areas where Peace Co} ;;h volunteers 
work, it still served as a language training opportunity for 10 to 14 
percent of FLAS Ph.D.s specializing in these areas. In fact; when we 
look solely at those respondents with Peace Corps service, we find 
that over three-fourths studied their most proficient foreign language 
while in the Peace Corps. 

Since formal study in the United States remains the dominant form 
of language instruction for FLAS Ph.D.s in all world areas, it is im- 

of t,ho,m learned the language as a child; almost half were at least partially self-taught; 
-xtA .significantly fewer had formal study in the United States (73.6 percent as com- 
Pi^red with almost 95 percent for FLAS Ph.D.s). However, the proportion receiving 
(oTLv./A language training abroad (slightly over half) is about the sfr.me for the two 
groups. (Based on a reanalysis of Lambert's data by Sarah Jane Mooie, provided in 
personal correspondence with the authors.) | 



portant to identify the instructional techniques ii. cci as part of this 
training. Table 3.7 summarizes the components ircluriod in our sam- 
ple's graduate language training. 

Except for computer-assisted instruction, all these techniques were 
included in the graduate language training of most FLAS Ph.D.s. 
However, the techniques that emphasize speaking as opposed to read- 
ing or writing competence were included >mewhat less often in pro- 
grams of study. When we compare the inclusion of v^^ious 
instructional techniques across cohorts, we find no systematic differ- 
ences — a consistency suggesting th^t tecHniques used in graduate 
language training has changed very llittle over the past fifteen years. 



Table 3.7 

Percent of FLAS Ph.D.s Whosjj-Graduate 
LancJiiage Training Included Various 
Instructional Techniques 



Techn iqi^e 


M 


O' 

/« 


» 


oramma : instruction 


1854 


93, 


6 


Practice in translation 


1847 


91, 


6 


Opportunities to use the language 


1828 


•90. 


8 


Oral-ziural drill 


1851 


86', 


1 


Familiarization with different 








laugurrs'^ tjsage styles 


1823 


78, 


9 


Time in a 1 .'inguage laboratory 


1827 


75, 


8 


':omputer-o.ss^ is ted instruction 


1772 


14. 


2 



How FLAS Ph.D.s Ar ^ess the Effectiveness of Their 
Graduate Language Traintog 

Juring our Phase I fielrivwk at Title Vl-funded area centers, the 
md:«)rity of faculty respondents agreed *^^hat language training has im- 
proved over the past ton y ears because of several factors: a growing 
realization that spoken proficiencv is an important research tool; the 
development of rew materials foir more effective teachingfpad an ac- 
knowled^ nent by more social s :ientistii tha; language training is 
i.ecessary for gor ^ disciplinary research, pE /tiiviarV/ if conducted 
( broad, Hov/ove* , the students we interviewed were more critical. 
They complained of too little emphasis on spoken proficiei.^^y a*id a 
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lack of faculty app-'^-a br this skilL'^ Other evidence suggests > 
that opportunities f(r, -^V -e language training may hav,e decreased 
over the past ten ye ^t^ely because of budgetary constraints. For 
example, funding lo^ .ntensive summer language institutes has 
seriously declined; several important language training renters 
abroad have also closed for either financial or political reasons. 

We would expect that since the availability of overseas training 
opportunities and the quality of teaching materials differ by world 
area, assessments of training effectiveness may also vary across world 
areas. Similarly, the differing emphasis that various disciplines place 
on language ti. lining might also inf .lence effectiveness judgments. 

In order to test these assumptions and. find out how FLAS Ph.D.s 
compare with current students and Title VI center faculty, we asked 
respondents several questions about language training effectiveness. 
First, respondents were asked to rate the amount and overall quality 
of the language courses they took. They were also asked to rate on a 
5-point scale (1^= not effective, 5 = very effective) the effectiveness of 
various instructional techniques used in their training. Finally, 
respondents commented on their language training in several open- 
ended questions. T?r AO 
Consistent with the generally positive assessment that FLAS 
Ph.D.s gave for all graduate coursework, most rated their graduate 
language courses highly, and 64 percent felt, that they had taken 
"about the right" amount of language courses. This judgment was con- 
sistent across cohorts and ^aried little by discipline or world area. 
Similarly, over half the sar .le gave ratings of 4 or 5 to their lan- 
guage courses. Quality asp isments varied somewhat by world area 
and discipline. Africanistf and South Asianists rated their training 
lower than colleagues in other world areas. Similary, language and 
literature majors gave their language courses higher marks on qual- 
ity than either economists or anthropologists. 

We can get a sense of what mix of training components respondents 
consider particularly effective when we examine the proportion of 
FLAS Ph.D.s vho rated each approach or instri ctional technique as 
"very effective." About 60 percent of those who stud]:.d abroad believe 
that formal study in the country where a language is spoken is very 
effective in improving language competence. Oral/aural drill and op- 
portunities to use the language were considered very effective by 
about one-thiu^ as compared with about one-fourth of FLAS respon- 
dents having grammar irstruction ai^ i practice in translaMon. In con- 
trast, classroom time (15.5 percent), familiarization with different 



I'^McDonnell et al., p. 72. 



styles of language usagt; (14.2 percent), and lan^'J-'ig^^ lab time (10.8 
percent) received fewer 'very elTcctive" ratings. 

For the most part, these results are consistent with Lambert's data 
on whether language and nrea specialists would like more or less of 
these components in their language training.^'^ Over 75 percent of the 
r^h.D.s 'u\ his sample desired more opportunities to use the language 
and to study it in a country where the language is spoken; over 50 
percent wanted more oral/aural drill. Fewer program graduates 
believed ihoy needt»d more classroom or language lab time. Thus, it 
appears thai language and area specialists generally agree that 
certain^'onipononts of language training, particularly oi -portunities to 
use the language or to study it abroad, are very effective and, 
therefore, should be emphasized more, 

FLAS Ph.D.s expressed similar sentiments about training effecti/e- 
ness in responses to open-ended questions. For exainple, many made 
the following kinds of recommendations for students interested in 
pursuing a career in foreign language and area studies: 

You should obtain as much language study as possible in the area 
where a language is sppken. 

You should spend at least a full year of intensive study abroad. 

I would suggest tha^ ♦orAual language training is not the best way to 
lea*'n the language. For that I would recom.aend living and working 
in the country of the lan^?uage, 

I would Advise taking ^-^w langu^-"^ courses in the U.S., deferring 
language study until n\ u)o cou^.vr^ 

When v/e examine 'ne/u> e "^^jc^r^ness ratings for various instruc- 
tional strategies acn v ' -f^., w-^ find some predictable differ- 
ences. Specialists m th/ a areas with Uie most highly developed 
- • '.ge instruction (Latin America, East Asia, and Western Europe) 
u c ri> rate alrno.'^t all instructional techniques higher than respon- 
d' s '-^ L ..ar v.nrld areas. South and Southeast Asianists, and most 
-ularix A fl ic, nlsts, rate almost all training approaches tess ef- 
tec.:^ o ;han their -'•lleagues do. Again, these judgments most likely 
•v:llec^ difTeririp o^ ^unities for training abroad and the develop- 
mental stage o. tec .iing materials for particular languages.*^ 



^'^Sarah Jane Moore in personal correspondence with the authors. 

^'^Often, few^-jr teaching materials are available for those uncommonly taught lan- 
guages thaf \ixcV. s. written tradition, encompass multiple dialects, or have only been 
taught in V.Tiericd;" universities for the last twenty years or so. Partly as a result of 
funding from f.ie :.i«^"A Title VI research program, at least sorie materials are now 
available ir. ■( utiese languages. However, the lack of a large commercial market 
and the high cost of such development mean that curriculum materials in, for example, 
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The only real din'erencoH that occur across disciplines are for 
instructional techniques that stress reading and writing competence 
(e.f4.. f^rammar instruction and translatio 0. Predictably enough, lan- 
guage and literaturQ, linguistic:^ other humanities, and area studies 
majors rate these techniques higher than do FLAS Ph.D.s in the 
professions, sociology, anthropology, and political science. 

In sum, FLAP Ph.D.s engaged in fairly extensive language training 
while in graduate school. Most studied more than one language and 
slightly over half were able to obtain some language training abroad. 
Still, respondents felt that more 6versea8 training would have been 
useful. Although instructional strategies stressing reading compe- 
tence were slightly more prevalent in graduate language training, 
most FLAS Ph.D.s were exposed to a variety of approaches, Tlie basic 
mix of training methods,- however, has changed little over the past 
fifteen years. These findings, while providing an overview of graduate 
language training for the entire sample, mask some significant difTer- 
ences among world areas and iciplines. Basically, these difTerences 
reflect variation in opportunities for language study abroad, the de- 
velopment of effective teaching materials, and emphasis on the impor- 
tance of language study. 



LINGUISTIC COMPETENCE 

Linguistic competence is an inte^al part of any area studies L»pe- 
oialization and should be included in our profile of FLAS Ph.D.s, How- 
ever, resource constraints and r*»liance on a self-administered survey 
limited our data base to respondents* own assessments of their 
competence. 

Since we could m ' ^.minister a langu ifee skills test, we looked for 
measures that are r • ^^t u and tap readily observable language compe- 
tences. The best ctu c; we found are those developed by ETS for its 
study oi college-lev^^ language competence. These measures include 
four behaviorally L ;ed items that reflect *Veal life" language use 
situations. Three of them tap speaking ability, and the fourth, listen- 
ing comprehension. 17 To these four items we added two more that 



some African languages, are far less extensi-? than for languages like Portuguese, 
Chinese, or Japanese. . 

^'^Clearly. assessing the linguistic compp^'^nc- of language and area specialists 
would be more reM«ble if standardized national pr' I 'i^iency tests measuring spoken and 
aural comprehension as well as reading and writing ckilis could be administered to 
advanced students. Currently, Richard Lambtr^ ar\d his colleafriies are collecting these 
data on graduates of the overseas language training centers. Ho-over, such test results 
are not available on a widespread basis. 

^'Barrows et al., pp. 90-94. 
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meiisuro language skillH directly relevant to FLAS Ph.D.s: teaching a 
course in their academic discipline and conducting fieldwork research 
usii.g the spoken language. Respondents were asked to assess 
competence in their most proficient foreign language on each of these 
six measures using a 5-point scale (1 =^ with great difficulty or not at 
all, :} - with some difllculty, and 5 quite easily). In making these 
assessments, respondents judged their present skill level and their 
competence at the conclusion of training. In addition, we included 
self-ratings of reading, writing, and speaking ability in order to 
collect data comparable to Lambert's. Again, respondents were asked 
to rate themselves on a S-pciut scale (1 '-^t at all, 3 = with 
difficulty, and 5 - easily). Th^-se ratings were collected for all of a 
respondent's relevant languages. 

Despite some limitations, such self-assessments provide serviceable 
information about the linguistic competence of FLAS Ph.D.s. In this 
section, we use these measures to compare respondents across cohorts, 
woHd areas, and discipline-., and also with respondents in ^Lambert's 
sample. We also deveiop i^ Multivariate model to explain differences 
in linguistic competence. 



Competence ii Most Proficient Foreign Language (MPFL)i^ 

In assessing respondents' linguistic competence, we first checked to 
see whether their most proficient languages were indigenous to their 
world area specializations. Over 93 percent of the respondents with an 
East Asian, Latin American, or Western European focus repoii:ed a 
relevant world area language as their most proficient one. Proportions 
were lovv^^r, but still within an acceptable range, for South Asia (81.6 
percent), Southeast Asia (81.0 percent), and USSRyEastern Europe 
(86.3 percent). However, about 70 percent of the Middle Eastern spe- 
cialists and fewer than half of the Africanists (44.6 percent) reported 
an indigenous language as their most proficient one. For all world 
areas (except Western Europe) the most i>equently named non-indige- 
nous language was French. (Respondents naming French varied from 
1.6 percent for Latin America to 42,9 percent for Africa. )i^ 

Table 3.8 summarizes the average MPFL ratings that respondents 
gave themselves on each of the six behaviorally based measures. On 



^^Defined as the one riiodern foreign language, other than English or a respondent's 
native language, in which the respondent considers himself or herself currently most 

proficient, ,*T^r.T • 

i^O ir subsequent analyses of MPFLs include only those respondents whose MPFL is 
relevant their world area specializations. 
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Mkan Ratincjs ok ^y>sT Pkoficiknt Languagk Compktknce 
BY FLAS Ph.D.s AtTKK Thaining and Now 

How well could you ui.c MliW 

l\w \a\\i;\\,\y,i> Lo N TraiiiiuK Now t-Valui; 



TrMch n course, in your 1585 2.<J6 3.27 .968--'" 

i'ic<uhMn i c d i sc i p 1 i iu» 

CojiducL fi(tldwork r(!S(»arch 1 581 3.75 3.90 4.70-'' 
usiii^; Liu? spoken liirigun>;(» 

In l/iceLo tcic<' coiiv<'rs.'i- 1 "jH4 ^.22 A'. 2 5 1.11 
L i oil » nude r*. t diid »i nai j V(» 
spe.d'.ci '.-.hu is spe.<jking 
s 1 ow 1 y and cn r(i f u 1 1 y 

Give simple b i ogrnph ic»i,l 1585 4.46 4.42 ' -1.55 

infonnnL ion ahouL 
yonrse 1 f 

State and support with 1585 3.33 3,52 3.25- 

e.\,'imples and r(»asons a 
position on a con tro- 
ve rs i a 1 Lop i c 

Describe tht; role played 15 75 3.27 • 3.47 5.74''- 
by Congress in tin? U.S. 
government system 



-r-test for differences between correlated pairs of means, 
significant at p<.001, two tailed. 



four of the six items, FLAS Ph.D.s rated their current proficiency sig- 
nificantly higher than it was at the end of formal training. Their abil- 
ity to understand a native speaker and give simple biographical 
information has not improved over time. Since end-of- training scores 
on these items were already very high, this finding is not surprising. 
Respondents simply had little room for improvement. FLAS Ph.D.s 
feel that their proficiency has increased in those situations that are 
more central to their profession, such as teaching a course, conducting 
research, or discussing various topics. Although their average ratings 
have increased over time, FLA8 Ph.D.s still report that they can per- 
form in those situations most' relevant to their careers only **with 
some difficulty." 
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Im)!' the niost part, MFFL coriiputenco both now and at the com- 
pletion of training does not difTer by cohort, but there are significant 
dilTerencoH among world areas. Latin American, Western European, 
and Soviet/Kastern Einopean spocialiHts have significantly higher 
scores than those? focusing on Africa or South Asia.^^' FLAS Ph.D. a 
specializing in East Asia, the Middle East, and Southeast Asia 
consistently rated their proficiency vsomewhere between these two 
end-points. For example, Latin Am'^ricaii and Western European 
specialists rated their current abil'ty to teach a discipline-related 
course in their most proficient lanj^uu^^e at 4.13 and 3.92, respectively, 
while South Asian specialists' proficiency level was only 2.12. 

FLAS PI\.D.s in language and literature rated themselves signifi- 
cantly higher than did colleagues in nil other di.sciplines on ten out of 
twelve items (six items in each of two time periods). Consistently low- 
er competence assessments were given by professional mayors, geogra- 
phers, and economists. Their scores averaged from about one and a 
half to two points lower than respondents in language and literature. 
These dilTerences are consistent with previously reported variations 
in training and in disciplinary norms about the importance of lan- 
guage study. 

Comparing FLAS Ph.D.s With Those in Lambert's Sample 

In addition to askin?^ respondents to rate their language skills on 
specific behavioral indicators, we also asked them to rate themselves 
on their overall reading, speaking, and writing abilities. This ques- 
tion allowed us to compare FLAS Ph.D.s with the Ph.D.s in Lambert's 
sample/-^^ 

TabK 3.9 summarizes the differences between these two groups. For 
each skill, FLAS Ph.D.s rate themselves more linj[uisticaHy^tfbmpe- 
tent than did their older colleagues. These differences are significant 
and indicate that, consistent with increases in the amount of graduate 
language training, language competence has significantly improved 
over time. A second finding applies to both groups: R§spondents rate 



^'*^rhis was true for Africa on every item; and for South Asia on 9 out of 12 items. 

^^In order to make our respondents' scores comparable with those in Lambert's sam- 
ple, we recoded the data from our S-point ^cale to coincide with Lambert's 3-point scale. 
To transform the data, we assigned the values and skill levels used by Lambert: 1 = 1 
(not at all); 2 or 3 ^- 3 (with difficulty); and 4 or 5 = 3 (easily). , 
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Mkan Language Comi^ktknck Scokks 
OK FLAS Pii.D.s KOK Rkadincj, 
Speaking, and Whiting 

TLAS I'll. I).. -i iMiinlxM-i. I'll. I), s*'' 

K(',ulinj; 2.63 - .^^f) 

S[)(NikiiiK 2.42 . ^ 

Writ iiig 2.21 2.^V^ 

NOTK; Maxirrmm possible score i • 3. 

'^'[,«uiih(*rt dfiLa provid'^i by Snrah 
JciiiM Moort! . 
/' 

'Ihu ^! ;' i for* nc(i iii nn*»iri comp(!V.nncc 
j.coros b.'t','(.en TLAS Ph . I) . s and t Moso 
in l.amb(irt's iwimplc is significaiiL 
(p 0.01) for each skill level. 

their reading skills significantly higher than either their speaking or 
writing skills. This finding is also consistent with the greater empha 
sis on teaching strategies that stress reading competence. In compar- 
ing these t^vo groups of Ph.D.s, then, we find that although language 
competence has improved over time, the gap between reading and 
speaking abilities remains. 

Explaining Differences in Language Proficiency 

The discussion thus far indicates that language proficiency varies 
uy world area and academic discipline. Given faculty and student 
evaluations of various training strategies, we can also hypothesize 
that proficiency levels will depend on the type and amount of training 
students receive. To test this assumption and asses, ihe independent 
efTect of several difTer it factors, we specified a multivariate mpdel. 
This model allows us to answer questions about those factors most 
likely to influence the language cc .*nce of FLAS Ph.D.s. For ex- 
aniple, we know that respondenii world areas have lower 

skill levels than their colleagues. . .er, we also need to know 
whether this relationship persists if FLAS Ph.D.s in different world 
areas receive the same type of training for an equal length, of time. In 
other words, can training strategies be adjusted to diminish tlie effect 
of more difficult languages or less-developed teaching materials? 
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Tdhlv shows the factorH found to bo Hij^iuficaiit in prediciinK a 
rospondont's lanKUa^o competonco at tho end of formal study. The 
proportion of variance (explained by this model is relatividy low ho- 
caiiso wo lack(»(l data on several important individual-level measures, 
Huch MS lin^^Miistic aptitude and course Krad(»s. Still, the model pro- 
vides sonu' insi^^ht into lanj^ua^^e training'. 

V ' selected Africa as th(? n»ferent world an?a catej^ory because our 
correhi' lonal analysis indicated that the proficiency of Africanists was 
amoni; the lowest for all world areas, However, when we control for 
oth(T factors, we find that only Latin American, Southeast Asian, and 
Soviet specialists are likely to have reported significantly greater lan- 
guage competence than Africanists. Consistent with the correl \tional 
results, we also found Lhiit only language and literature majors are 
lik(dy to have reported significantly higher competence sco»<\s than 
historians. 

The indeptiident elK-cts of various training strategies are consistent 
with conventional wisdom about the most efTective ways to learn a 
foreign language. Clearly, years of formal study and the amount of 
graduate coursework devoted to language study, regardless of the 
training methods used, are significant predictors of competence. But 
certain methods, namely, learning the language as a child, formal 
study abroad, and Peace Corps service, are likely to increase language 
competence even more. In other words, the sheer amount of training 
is important, but will be even more efTective if it includes oppo^u- 
nities for direct interaction with native speakers and first hand expo- 
sure to countries where the language is spoken. This notion is also 
supported by the finding that undergraduate preparation— number of 
language and areas studies courses and relevant experience abroad— 
significantly influences end-of-training proficiency. 

These findings suggest that even though high levels of language 
competence are more difficult to achieve for students in some.world 
areas, training strategies can significantly mitigate these differences. 
The data support the argument that students should have greater 
opportunities for language study abroad. At the same time, the data 
suggest that universities can increase the language competence of the 
FLAS Ph.D.s they train by requiring a longer period of graduate lan- 
guage study and more extensive undergraduate preparation. 22 



22Respondents were also asked to rate their current level of language competence on 
the same set of behavioral indicators. However, we were unable to specify a model that 
adequately explains variation in either increases or attrition of language competence 
between the end of formal study and now. The major reason for our inability to specify 
such a model is most likely the lack of changef in language competence oyer time. 
Althou;?h over one-third of the sample reported s^me attrition In languaj^e skills since 
graduate school, these differences were not large enough to produce much variation on 
the dependent •. ^. ble. 
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Scores on this indt;x conld range from 0 to 23 pointy. Thirty re- 
spondetas, received ^'.^Mo; i In highest score was 1 0 po ints . ^ Oyer half 
the sample (36 . ^ ' p(;rc(»nt ) scored from 1 to 6 points. (X 6.36,, R.d. 
3,31, median = 5 . 8"5 . ) ' ■ ^ 

••Significant at the .05 level., ^ . , • 

S igiii f i cant at the, .01 love'K'' ' , 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS / 

This. examination of language training and resulting competence 
levels suggests a mixed picture. FLAS Ph.D.s enter graduate school 
with more language trainingjjhan the .average .undergraduate. Tha - 
majority of them als9 have son^e prior^ experience abroad and the pro- . 
portion of those with fic3t-h^nd exposurerttf^heir area of later special- . 
ization is increasing. At the same time/however, undergraduate • 
study of Western langimges. is declining even fot FLAS Ph.D.s. In ; 
addition, only about half the FLAS ^oup entered graduate schopl 
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with any prior language training appropriate to the region in which 
they then specialized. 

At the '^'^duate level, the picture is much more positive. FLAS 
Ph.D.s spent a considerable time in graduate language study. Many 
studied more than one language and slightly over half the sample 
were able to obtain some formal language training abroad. Still, these 
general findings mask significant differences in training opportu- 
nities across world areas and disciplines. For example, almost twice as 
many East Asianists as Southeast Asianists were able to study 
abroad. However, there is no question that the FLAS sample as a 
whole received more extensive language training than the older spe- 
cialists included in^Lambert's study. 

This increased training is further reflected in higher language 
competence levels for the FLAS group as compared with their older 
colleagues. Nevertheless, reported competence levels for such tasks as 
teaching a course in the respondents' most proficient foreign language 
probably ought to be higher, given their designation as language spe- 
cialists. Additionally, the gap between reading and speaking skills 
continues, despite an overall improvement in linguistic conipetence. 

In sum, the data presented in this chapter suggest that significant 
strides have been made in the language training of FLAS Ph.D.s, but 
the need remains for more extensive undergraduate prep tion and 
more comparable training opportunities across world areas. 
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Chapter 4 



EXPLAINING DIFFERENCES IN EMPLOYMENT 
AND SKILL UTILIZATION 



Thus far, we have described the training, employment, and skill 
utilization levels of FLAS Ph.D.s and indicated what factors are asso- 
ciated with high and low values on each of these vanables. In this 
chapter, we expand our examination of FLAS employment and skill 
utilization through a series of multivariate analyses that allow us to 
assess the independent effects of such factors as world area, academic 
discipline, Ph.D. cohort, and language competence on the employment 
of FLAS Ph.D.s and on their job-related use of language and area 
studies skills. For example, we know from the descriptive analysis in 
Chap. 2 that nonacademic employment is highly correlated with 
Ph.D. cohort, but we do not know whether that relationship persists 
once we control for academic discipline and world area. 

To answer such questions, we developed three models: One identi- 
fies the factors that influence whether an FLAS Ph.D. is currently 
employed in an academic or a nonacademic job, while the others as- 
sess the determinants of on-the-job use of language and area studies, 
first among academics and then among the nonacademics in our sam- 
ple. These models essentially test a number of hypotheses formulated 
during our Phase I fieldwork at 25 Title Vl-funded centers and, ear- 
lier, during data collection for a report prepared by Rand for the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies.^ 



FACTORS AFFECTING ACADEMIC AND 
NONACADEMIC EMPLOYMENT 

Our interviews with center faculty and, their graduate students 
indicated that employment patterns seem to vary by world area and 
academic discipline. Given that most FLAS graduates plan to teach, 
our Phase I research led us to hypothesize that Southeast Asian and 
Soviet/East European specialists would be more likely to take nonaca- 
demic jobs than their counterparts with a Latin American or East 
Asian focus, simply because it seemed that more academic jobs are 

^Berryman et al. 
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available in the latter two areas. We assumed that the effect of other 
world areas would not be significant in determining what type of job 
a FLAS Ph.D. currently holds. Similarly, our Phase I findings led us 
to assume that social science majors would be more likely to find aca- 
demic jobs than their colleagues in the humanities, again because of 
an apparent shortage of new academic jobs in the humanities. On the 
other hand, we also realized that some economists and those in profes- 
sional fields take nonacademic jobs because they prefer to, not be- 
cause no academic ones are available, and the norms of their 
discipline do not discourage such work. 

A number of other factors were also believed to be important. For 
example, we assumed that FLAS Ph.D.s with more undergraduate 
preparation and greater language competence at the conclusion of 
graduate study would be more likely to obtain academic jobs because 
they could compete more effectively for them. Similarly, we expected 
that those who collected dissertation materials in their region of spe- 
cialization would also be more competitive in the academic labor mar- 
ket. 

Although we had no specific information about its effect on the em- 
ployment of language and area specialists, we included sex in our 
model because of the continuing poHcy debate over sex discrimination 
in higher education employment generally. Given the traditional un- 
derrepresentation of women in this sector, we assumed that it would 
be more difficult for them to obtain academic employment. 

Field data from our two earlier studies indicated that graduate in- 
stitutions differ in the aggressiveness of their placement strategies: 
Some draw upon a diverse range of employer contacts and work very 
hard to place their graduates, while others primarily leave students to 
their own devices. Another institutional variable that clearly affects 
employment outcomes is the prestige and institutional quahty of the 
university from which a Ph.D. earns his or her degree. Unfortunately, 
at the time we began analyzing the FLAS Ph.D. data, the most widely 
accepted ratings of graduate departments were over ten years old and 
therefore judged to be invalid indicators for our purposes.^ Also, we 
know that most of the institutions in our sample are among the best 
in the country for training language and area speciaHsts, so variation 
in quality is quite small. Consequently, the only other institutional 
variable we were able to include is one that distinguishes between the 



^The last comprehensive rating of graduate programs was published in 1970. See 
Kenneth D. Rouse and Charles J. AnderaeiXy A Rating of Graduate Programs, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C, 1970. The National Research Council has 
since compiled new graduate program ratings; but they were not available at the time 
we conducted our analysis. 
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graduates of the? fourloon institutions pioducing the most FLAS 
Fh.D.s and graduates of the other 86 institutions in our sample. 

Ph.D. cohort is the final variable that we included in our model, 
(iiven both anecdotal evidence and the bivariate relationships be- 
twcf^n Ph.D. cohort and employment status, we expected that it would 
be the most significant factor in explaining the current employment of 
FLAS Fh.D.s.^' 

Table 4.1 shows the factors found to be significant in predicting 
whether or not a respondent currently holds an academic job. World 
area is less important than expected, with East Asianists significantly 
less likely than Western European specialists to have an academic job 
and Middle Eastern specialists more likely. Otherwise, world area is 
not a significant factor.*^ Somewhat surprisingly, we found that 
humanities majors do not differ significantly from those in the social 
sciences in their chances for an academic job. Rather, the only 
significant differences relate to two disciplines, economics and 
professional fields, where Fh.D.s have a choice about whether to 
pursue an academic or a nonacademic career. In other words, the fact 
that economists and professional Fh.D.s are more likely to have a 
nonacademic job reflects choice, rather than necessity. 

The language-related variables — extent of undergraduate prepara- 
tion, language competence at conclusion of training, and whether or 
not dissertation research was conducted abroad— are not significant 
in predicting type of job. Sex was also not significant. As expected, 
however, Fh.D. cohort and whether respondents attended one of the 
institutions producing most FLAS Fh.D.s were both significant in pre- 
dicting whether or not they have an academic job. 

Because conditional logit coefficients are difficult to interpret in 
causal terms, it is useful to map their effects directly by simulating 
the effect of changes in particular independent variables on the value 
of the dependent variable.^ As an example, the predicted probabilities 



^There are obviously other factors, particularly ones measuring personal character- 
istics of individual FLAS Ph.D.s that affect their type of current employment. However, 
these could not be included in our model because we were unable to collect such detailed 
data. 

'^We aiso ran this equation using other world areas as the referent category and 
•found the pattern discussed above to be generally contistent. 

'"^he equation for estimating the predicted probability of currently having an aca- 
demic job is derived from the logit equation: 

Xb = log:t - bo + xibi + ... + lyby 
exp(xb) 
~ 1 + exp(xb) 

where P = the probability of having an academic job, x = the value of an independent 
varir ble, and b = the logit coefficient. 
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Tabic 4.1 



Kactous Affecting Academic vs. Nonacademic Employment 

^^|LAS Ph.D.s 

Ooiut ii intwi 1 LoKi t 
1 1 ,.m Conf f icHini" 

Alii (. .1 
K(is» Am<i 

in Amor icd 

.South Asi<i 
Sciiil li(!<isi As i^i 
USSK/K/JsiiM '1 r.iirtjpn 

A(..i(h'(t) it. [) i 5>(. i |! 1 i nc 

[.i n,Ku 1 si ics 
Ot )it>i )min<)ii j [. i i>s 
Ari'.i siiiitii?.'; 
Aiiihrdpology 
Keoriom i 
(ii»u>{rnphy 

I'o I i I icfi 1 s(. ii-ncn 
Profess iona 1 
Oihui- 

F.xiiMit of undorjir ^finnn; prnpnrni ion^ 
I.nngnn>;e compi'UMicr; iit cone his ion of siudy^' 
Wlu'llier rcci'ivfii rii.I). from oru' of \U irihiimtions 

prodiiciii); the mosi IMi.D.s 
Ph.n. coliori 

WliiHher condncied dissi-riQi ion riisiNircli filiroad 
Kf foct ivnnnss of joh pljcemi-ni Qssisinnci! n^coi' ed 
Sex 

I nln rciJpt 

Pei'ciMit corrocily predicted = 78.0 
N = 1220. 



^Because the dependent vnriablu in this model is a dummy 
vnrinbln, logit annlysis wns used. The coefficients are intnrcrnt- 
able a.s the increase in the logarithm of the probability of cur- 
rently having a-<- academic jcb attributable to a specific independent 
variable, when entered in an equation with aJJ other independent 
var iables . 

^Worl'd area and academic discipline are dummy variables, with 
Wijsif'rn Kuropo and history the referent categories. 

'^Extent of undergraduate preparation is a 23-point index that 
combines measures of undergraduate language and area studies train- _ 
ing and a respondent's relevant overseas experience before entering 
graduate school. It is discussed at length in Chap. 3, 

'^Language competence at conclusion of study is a 25-point index 
that combines a respondent's self-ratings on- five behavioral indica- 
tor's of language competence. It is also discUfcsed in Chap. 3. 

^Effectiveness of job placement assistance is\fl 5-point index 
that measures a respondent's assessment of the assistance provided 
by the person primarily responsible for helping tho^rospondent find ■ 
a job after completion of his or her Ph.D. Respondents~who received 
no help in finding a job were assigned a 0 on thi.- index. 

»'-Sign if icant at the .05 level. 

^■"■■■Significant at the .01 level. \ 
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of having an acadcMiiic job an; listiid helow lor a malo WoHtc^rn 
European historian with average undcjrgraduate preparation and 
hmguage competenee, average placennmt aysiHtanco, and after having 
conducted diHscrtation rcHcarch ahroad: 



Ph.D. cohort from one Predicted 
of the 14 large schools Probability 

1967-70 96 

1971-73 94 

1974-76 91 

1977-79 89 



1977-79 Ph.D. cohort from one of the 

86 schools producing fewer FLAS Ph.D.s ... .82 

We can identify the impact of effective placement assistance by in- 
creasing the value of that variable from its mean sample value to 4 
out of a maximum 5 points. The predicted probabilities for the same 
Western European historian in the 1977-79 Ph.D. cohort would then 
be 0.91 and 0.85 for one of the 14 large schools and one of the 86 
smaller schools, respectively. 

Several general findings emerge from this analysis. First, and per- 
haps most important, the probability of FLAS Ph.D.s having an aca- 
demic job is still very high, even when Ph.D. cohort, type of 
institution, and amount of placement assistance are set at their least 
favorable values. Those FLAS recipients who want academic jobs 
have a strong probability of finding them even if they earned their 
Ph.D.s recentjl^^, graduated from an institution producing few FLAS 
Ph.D.s, and received little placement assistance. Despite a steady de- 
cline in the probability of having an academic job, then, most FLAS 
Ph.D.s are still able to find such jobs. 

Second, contrary to anecdotal evidence, a FLAS Ph.D.'s choice of 
world area and academic discipline does not signficantly alter his or 
her probabilities of obtaining an academic job. Finally, although some 
personal characteristics that we were unable to measure (e.g., per- 
sonal presence, dissertation topic, etc.) may be important ir. predicting 
employment outcomes, the two we did measure — undergraduate 
preparation and language competence— had no significant effect on 
the type of job that recipients hold. Undergraduate preparation is 
likely to affect graduate school admissions and fellowship decisions, 
and we are assuming that greater language competence increases on- 
the-job usage of language and area studies skills. But neither these 
characteristics nor what a respondent chooses to study significantly 



inlluoncos whothor or not ho or hHc obtainH an acadcMnic job. Ratlu^, 
the moHt Hignificant are Ph.D. cohort, a Hocuhir phonomiinon /or 
which rospondonts have little control, and the institution from which 
they received their Ph.D. a. Effective placement assistance is also im- 
portant and, as the predicted probabilities show, is slightly i >oro im- 
portant for graduates of smaller institutions than of larger ones. 

These last findings have several implications for the Department of 
Education and individual institutions. Certainly there is no way of 
d( tormining from our data the independent effect of FLAS funding on 
the higher probability of academic employment for FLAS recipients at 
the fourteen institutions receiving the bulk of FLAS fellowships. 
Clearly, such other factors as student self-selection, differential re- 
source levels, perceived status, and broader placement networks help 
account for this difference acroF.s types of institutions. However, our 
data at least indicate that FLAS polj(cy is consistent with outcomes 
that at present maximize language and area studies usage." 

Our data also suggest that by improving the effectiveness of their 
placement strategies, institutions can influence job placement out- 
comes, at least marginally. This implication is a particularly impor- 
tant one to consider since over one-quarter (29.8 percent) of our 

.*iple reported receiving no job placement assistance at all, 

In sum, the effect of Ph.D. cohort on employmv.•n^ outcomes cannot 
be denied. At the same time, those who want an a.:ademic position 
still have a high probability of obtaining one and Individual studencs, 
the institutions they attend, and the Department of Education can 
still exert considerable leverage over factors that partially mitigate 
the secular effect of Ph.D. cohort, 



LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES USAGE BY 
ACADEMICS 

Because language and area studies usage varies considerably for 
academics and nonacademics, we developed separate models to predict 
on-the-job usage for each group,'' The dependent variable for the 



^rhis is not to suggest that academic jobs are generally preferable to nonacademic 
ones. We do know, however, from the discussion in Chap. 2 that academics are more 
likely than nonacademics to use their language and area studies training. Hence, we 
are calling academic placement a more desirable outcome only from the standpoint of 
skills utilization. ^ „ m ac 

''We initially attempted to specify a model that would explain usage for all l-LAb 
Ph.D.s, regardless of where they are employed. However, we found that the most sig- 
nificant factor in explaining variations in usage is whether respondents have an aca- 
demicjob or not. Consequently, we decided that separate models were needed for the 
two sectors. 



aca(l(»inio tnodol an itidox that iiu:lu(l(»H roHpoiulont ratiriKt^ of 
ourrcnt oii-tlie-jol) Imiguaf^o usaf^^s anotlKM- ineaHuring area HtudioH 
usage, and a roHpondent's average Bcore on the queBtionB that asked 
acadoinicH whether their teaching, re.search, and other professional 
activities focus more on their discipline or on their regional specialty. 
Combining these three variable*: resulted in a 16-point scale." 

As with the previous equation, we assumed that world area, aca- 
demic discipline, and language competence at the conclusion of study 
would all affect a respondent's score. We also assumed that university 
faculty would have more opportunity to use their language and area 
studies training than their colleagues in four-year colleges, and in 
turn that four-year-college faculty would use it more than junior col- 
lege faculty. Similarly, we believed that the presence of an organized 
lunf(uage and area studies program in a respondent's world area 
would increase usage by facilitating greater contacts among faculty 
specializing in the same region and by providing such resources as 
travel grants that stimulate the use of skills. Although we did not 
have strong priors about the direction of its effect, we assumed that 
academic rank would also influence language and area studies usage. 

Table 4.2 shows the irtdependent effect of these variables on lan- 
guage and area studies usage by academics. We found that world area 
is not significant in explaining variations in usage. When this same 
equation is run without the world area variables included, neither the 
percent of explained variation nor the constant changes noticeably. In 
other words, faculty of equal academic rank, teaching in the same 
discipline at a similar type of institution, will have the same predicted 
usage score, regardless of their world area specialization. 

On the other hand, all disciplines except area studies and the other 
humanities are significant in predicting usage, with faculty in all 
these areas using their training less than historians do. As expected, 
we found that those teaching in universities use their skills more 
than those teaching in two- and four-year colleges, and those in four- 
year colleges use them more than their colleagues in junior colleges. 
The presence of an area studies program also increases the extent of 
skills usage. On the other hand, academic rank is inversely correlated 
with skills usage: Assistant professors use their language and area 
studies training more than either associate or full professors, and 
associates use it more than full professors. Although we lack sys- 
tematic data on the question, we can speculate about why this rela- 



^We used the same criterion in forming this index as we did for the indices in Chap. 
3. Where responses to two or more items were assumed to be tapping a single underly- 
ing dimension (e.g., language and area studies usage), they were combined. The test 
u^ed for assessing the statistical reliability of such combinations was Cronbach's alpha, 
for which we used a cut-off of 0.6. 



Tablo 4.2 



Kactouh Afkkctinc; Lkvkl of Lanouagk and 
Ahk\ Studiioh Usagfc hy Acadkmics 



Stnndatdissed 



RttgrooBlon 

rtuii) Coefficient 



World area 

Africa ' -'05 

Knfit Asia '04 

Latin America •OB 

Middle Eaat -,04 

South Asia -.02 

SouLheAHt Atiia -.07 

USSR/lCaHtern Europe -,07 

Academic diocipline 

Language and literature -,08* 

Linguistics ' -,20** 

Other humanities -.06 

Area studies -.15 

Anthropology -,19** 

Economics -.18** 

Geography - . 12** 

Sociology -.21** 

Political science -.15** 

Professional - . 09** 

Other . -.14** 

Type of academic institution .08** 

Academic rank -.08** 
Whether institution has organized 

language and area studies program .19** 

Language competence at conclusion of study .07* 



= 0.25 

N « 860 

NOTE: World area and academic discipline are dummy (0,1) 
variables, with Western Europe and history the referent 
categories. 

*Significant at the .05 level. 

**Significant at the ,01 level. 
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UoiiHliii) (»xiHt}i, PcrlmpH younKcr raculty hh*' H^i'lH lH'<'i»^»H<' 
(liry niv cloHcr In tiinc to i\mv (raining and diHHrrtation nmcardi, 
which oHcMi HKiuiiVH coiiMtant uh() of thorn? HkillH. Ttw. proHHun^ on un- 
U'liunnl faculty to conduct roH(MU'ch and puhhsh in thoir fiuld may also 
h(?l|) account lor dilTorcncoH in usaKe, In addition, HCMiior faculty may, 
over tinus dovolop nv.v/ roHoarch and teaching intoroHtH that take 
tlu»m farthor away from their language and area HtudieH training. 

To |)rovi(le a more concrete idea of how each of these factors affectH 
a r(»Hpondent'H skill usage, we can calculate predicted scores for dilTer- 
(jnt types of aca(h»mics. Listed below are examples of predjcted scores 
'on the IT) -point index of language and area studies usage fir various 
types, of academics, and assuming average language competence ut 
conclusion of study:'* ^7 

Predicted Usage 
Score 

Historian, assistant professor at a university with 
a language and area studies progrum 

Historian, assistant professor at a university 

without a program 

Historian, professor at a university with a program 

Historian, professor at a university without a 
program 

Historian, professor at a four-year college without 
a program 

Linguist, assistant professor at a university with 
a program , 

Linguist, professor at a four-year college without 
program 

Economist, professor at a four-year college with- 
out a program 

Sociologist, professor at a junior college without 
a program 

Professional field, professor at a university with 
a program 

This multivariate analysis and the predicted scores derived from it 
illustrate, once again, the critical relationship between academic dis- 
cipline and international studies. Just as discipline shapes training 
patterns, it also influences how much academics then use that train- 
ing. Not only do FLAS Ph.D.s in disciplines such as history receive 
more language and area studies training than those in economics and 



*rhese scores are based on the same equation as shown in Table 4.2, but with world 
area deleted. Thus, with only one dummy variable in the equation^ the constant repre- 
sents the predicted score for historians, controlling for all other variables, 

i^he actual mean score for the entire sample is 11,07. 




12.80 

11.64 
12.19 

11.04 

10.43 

10.03 

7.67 

6.89 

6.41 

7.74 



,4()ci(»l(>f^y, oiuM' tlicy slart leaching, llicy uso their juMiuinwl hIuIIh 
rnorr. ThchU' dirion^nrcH rnlh^cl. varyiiif^ incentive Mtructun^fi Mint do- 
terrniru* not only whicli |)r()loHhi()nal activiticH are rawanh^d hy dinri- 
plinary colleague. , l)iJt aim) what opportunities a faculty inemlxT has 
to teach Hpecific eour.ses or to work on certain types of research. 

i)nr analysLs also |)()iMtH to the n^hitivr advantai^'cs and disadvaii- 
taKe'4 ol* hin^ua^(^ and area specialists t(»achin(^' in a hroad ranj^e of 
institutions. As we mcuitioned in Chaj). 2, hecauso FLAS Ph.D.s are 
now widely (lis|)erse(l in all ty|)es of colle^(»s and universitios» a more 
(hv(MHe ^i()U|) of stiuU^nts currently has the ()|)p()rtunity to take inter- 
niitional studies coui'ses. The exp(»ctation, then, is that this dispersion 
of FLAS Ph.D.s will contribute to a hotter-informed and niore cos- 
mopolitan citizenry. On the other hand, our analysis indicates that 
academics teaching in two- and four-year colleges use theii^' training 
less than those in universities, If not using this training leads to nig- 
nifuant skill attrition, then tla^n* is sonic* cost attaeluul to the dis|)(T- 
sioii of FLAS Ph.D.s. 

At the same time, we also found that regardless of the type of insti- 
tution, the presence of an organized language and area studios pro- 
gram on a campus contributes to greater skill usage by academics, 
This finding suggests that skill attrition need not occur, even in 
.smaller or lower status colleges, if strong institutional support exists 
for language and area studies. 



LANGUAGE AND AREA STUDIES USAGE BY 
NONACADEMICS 

In identifying the factors affecting language and area studies usage 
among nonacademics,'' we assumed that the world area, academic 
discipline, and language competence at the conclusion of study would 
help explain skills usage for this group much as they do for academics. 
We also assumed that just as the type of institution that academics 
teach in is important in predicting their usage levels, type of 
employer would also be important for nonacademics. In addition, from 
the bivariate relationship discussed in Chap. 2, we knew that FLAS 
Ph.D.s in business use their language and area studies training less 
than those working in either government or nonprofit organizations. 
We expected that this relationship would persist even after we 
controlled for the effect of other factors. Finally, we included a 



^^The dependent variable in the nonacademic model is a 10-point index based on the 
same respondent ratings of on-the-job language and area studies usage used in the 
academic model. 
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varinhlr llml indicatrM wlu'thor n roHpoiuliMit'H currrnl Job rcMiuiroH 
any ly|)(» of (oroi^Mi lanmiaK<^ skilla. AllhouKli (^xpocUul that lliiH 
wauhl Im' a very Koad pn^dirtor of iiHaH<\ Www wan Homo prior 
<»vi(l('ncc to Miif4^j[r.st that it ini|(ht not ho. Jaau's Ituchii, in his papor 
lor the IV('Hi(h'Mt'H (JoiuniiHHion on ronM^n l.ariKuaKo and 
liitoniational StudioH, noted that, oxcopt lor thoHo with a RuHHian or 
Shivir Hp(H:ializati{)n. only ono out of (^vory thriM^ aroa HpccialiHtH 
oinph)y('d hy iho IWloral Kovornmont in currently usin^ hiH or her 
training. Tho proportion of Soviet HpecialiHtH using their HkillH in the 
Htudy cited by Ituchti in oll(^ out of two; for African npccialiHlH. it \h 
only one out of Hix.*^ 

Ah Tal)le 4.U indicates, almont all the explained variation in lan- 
f^ua^je and area studien usage by nonacademica is accounted for by 
whether or not a job requires foreign language skills. This finding 
HUgg(»HtH Heveral things. First, at least for FLAS Ph.D.s, being able to 
fnui a job that nMiiiiroH language skills is likely to translate into actu- 
al on-the-job usage of these skills. FLAS Ph.D.s in such jobs, then, are 
fortunate: Unlike some of their collea^nies, particularly those in gov- 
ernment, language requirements arc more than pro forma for thenv 
In this sense, FLAS Ph.D.s may dilTer from a large majority of 
nonacademic area specialists who (as Ruchti's data indicate) hofd jobs 
with language requirements, but who do not then have the opportu- 
nity actually to use these skills. 

As with academic usage, world area is not significant in explaining 
variation among nonacademics. Unlike the academic model, however, 
neither academic discipline nor language competence at the conclu- 
sion of study is significant for nonacademics. 

Although less important than the presence of language require- 
ments, type of^employer is also significant in explaining skilb usage 
among nonacademics. FLAS Ph/D.s employed by government at all 
levels-^and by nonprofit organizations like foundations and in' na- 



'-^James R. Ruchti, "The U.S./Government Employment of Foreign Area and Inter- 
national Studies Specialists," p/esident's Commission on Foreign Language and Inter- 
national Studies: Background Papers and Studies, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D C., November 1979, p. 190. 

[f\ its report for the President^sXUunmission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, Rand identified a miyor factor that explains this skill underutilization by the 
federal government. Career incentives, particularly in the Departments of Slate and 
Defense, encourage generalists at the expense of specialists, thus discouraging long- 
term area assignments and carper commitment td' one particular'world area and its 
languages. These agencies generally do not grant their highest career rewards to people 
who are typed as language or area specialists. Hence, many people who hold jobs in the 
federal government that require foreign language skills as a condition of their being 
hired may actually use these skills only at the beginning of their careers and then have 
little need for them as they move up the career ladder in their respective agencies. 
Berryman et al,, p. xv. 
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Table 4.3 

Factors Affecting Level of Language and Area Studies 
Usage by Nonacademics 



Standardized 



Regression 

Item " Coef f iciin.c 



World Area 

Africa ^ -.31 

East Asia -.42 

Latin America -.42 

Middle East -.31 

South Asia -.35 

Southeast .Asia • -.22 

USSR/Eastern Europe ^ -.39 

Academic Discipline I— ^ 

Language and literature -.02 

Linguistics -.06 

Othe„r humanities - .00 

Area /stndies .03 

Anthropology / -.02 

E_^conomics ' .03 

Geography ' -.02 

Sociology . * , .09 

" Political science .01 

Professional -.02 

Other -.04 

Whether employed by ' * 

government or a nonprofft organization*' .10* 

Language competence at conclusion of study ^ -.08 

Whether current job requires any foreign language skills .72-^ 



2 

R = .62 
N = 232 



NOTE: World area and academic discipline are dummy (0,1) variables 
with Western Europe and history the referent categories. 

'^This is a dummy variab^le, with those employed by either government 
or a nonprofit organization assigned a value of 1 and those working for 
prof it-malifdtig organizations, a value of 0. 

^Significant at the .05 level. 
*^'fSignif icant at the .01 level.' ' 
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tional agencies use their language and area studies skills more than 
those working for profit-making organizations. This difference may be 
due to several factors. First, businesses are more likely to value skills 
like managerial and financial expertise over language and area stud- 
ies training. Second, responses to open-ended questions and 
respondents' use of the **other" employment category indicate that the 
proportion of FLAS Ph.D.s employed in jobs peripheral to their 
graduate training is higher in the profit-making sector than in the 
nonprofit sector. Consequently, the effect we are observing is due both 
to businesses lower demand for such skills and the fact that those 
FLAS Ph.D.s who cannot find jobs relevant to their training are more 
likely to be working in the private sector. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Despite variations in the factors that explain type of employment 
and skills utilization, one common theme emerges from the analyses 
presented in this chapter. Individual FLAS Ph.D.s, the institutions at 
which they train and then work, and the Department of Education all 
have considerable influence over employment and utilization out- 
comes. The secular effect of Ph.D. cohort on employment, and the 
consequent effect on skills usage of not teaching at a university, are 
real and should not he dismissed. However, student decisions about 
which school to attend, ED decisions about whom to fund, and institu- 
tional decisions about placement strategies and program support have 
the potential to shape employment and utilization outcomes and to 
mitigate the impact of these other secular forces. In addition, the ef- 
fect of world area and academic discipline on employment outcomes is 
much less than most observers assume. Consequently, students inter- 
ested in international studies need not feel unduly constrained by the 
job market in their world area and disciplinary choices. In sum, our 
data indicate that those involved in training and employing FLAS 
Ph.D.s have greater control over eventual outcomes than they may 
have assumed. 



^^Berryman et al., pp. xii-xiii. 



Chapter 5 



A PROFILE OF NON-PH.D. FLAS 
RECIPIENTS 



Although the majority of FLAS fellowships are awarded to students 
expecting to earn a Ph.D., many recipients leave graduate school be- 
fore completing their doctorate. Almost half these non-Ph.D.s never 
use their foreign language or area studies expertise in their current 
jobs, but about a quarter of them use it all the time. 

This finding suggests that ensuring a maximum payoff from FLAS 
fellowship funds requires more than simply targeting such support to 
those students most likely to complete their doctoral studies. In fact, 
to the extent that the FLAS program wishes to encourage diverse 
applications of language and area studies skills, non-Ph.D.s who regu- 
larly use their training need to be supported and encouraged. At the 
same time, the proportion of Ph.D.s who frequently use their training 
is significantly higher than it is for non-Ph.D.s, regardless of the sec- 
tor in which they are employed. Therefore, if the FLAS program is to 
maximize its investment, it needs to target its funds on two different 
groups: those students who are most likelj^ to earn a Ph.D. and those 
who choose not to earn one, but who eventually find employment that 
utilizes their language and area studies training. 

Unfortunately, as this chapter indicates, identifying these two, 
groups with any precision is very difficult. Based on those variables 
which can be measured by a survey, we found that non-Ph.D. FLAS 
recipients differ very little in their preparation and training from 
Ph.D. fellowship recipients, and non-Ph.D.s who currently use their 
skills differ little from peers who never use such skills. However, it 
appears that as a group, non-Ph.D.s have less commitment to a lan- 
guage and area studies specialization^ at least as represented by a 
Ph.D. Most entered graduate school planning to earn a Ph.D., but 
today few expect to do so. Similarly, the majority began graduate 
training either with no specific career objective or with plans to teach, 
yet only about a quarter of the non-Ph.D. sample are actually teach- 
ing now. Although there are marginal differences in the quality of 
FLAS Ph.D.s and non-Ph.D.s, their receipt of ai merit-based FLAS 
fellowship indicates that quality is probably not a critical factor in 
distinguishing between the two groups. Rather, our data indicate that 
non-Ph.D.s were less committed to an advanced degree and hence 
were more influence4 by what they judged to be an unfavorable job 
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market for Ph.D.s. Consequently, these students changed their career 
plans, and most now work in jobs unrelated to the training their 
FLAS grant supported. 

At the same time, about a quarter of the non-Ph.D. respondents 
who are not employed in academic institutions report using their lan- 
guage or area studies expertise all the time in their current jobs. Al- 
though they received basically the same amount and type of training 
as peers who left the field, they were still able to find jobs that de- 
mand relevant language and area studies skills. Given that more and 
more specialists (even those v.ith Ph.D.s) must now seek employment 
outside academia, these frequent users are an important group to 
study. If FLAS fellowship policy and the various training institutions 
are to maximize the number of available specialists who can actually 
use their language and area studies expertise, they need to know 
what personal or job-related attributes distinguish high users of inter- 
national studies skills from low users, and how those attributes might 
best be supported during the training process. As part of the profile of 
non-Ph:D. FLAS recipients, this chapter explores that issue. The 
chapter's main purpose, however, is to compare non-Ph.D.s with their 
Ph.D. counterparts on undergraduate preparation, graduate cour- 
sework, language training and competence, employment pattams, 
and skill utilization. ^ 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF NON-PH.D. FLAS 
RECIPIENTS 

One of the most striking differences between non-Ph.D. FLAS 
recipients and their Ph.D. counterparts is the proportion of women in 
the two groups. Women constitute less than 25 percent of the Ph.D. 
sample, but about 40 percent of the non-Ph.D. sample (Table 5.1).2 We 
cannot explain with certainty why this discrepancy exists, but several 
findings suggest that a traditional reason for women dropping out of 
graduate school— marital or parenting responsibilities— is not a 
primary one for this sample and that the proportion of women earning 
advanced degrees is increasing over tim^. Only 7.9 percent of the 
sample cited marital or parenting responsibilities as their primary 

ifiecause of resource and time constraints, the analysis of non-Ph.D. FLAS recipi- 
ents is less detailed and complex than that of the Ph.D.s. Hence, only one chapter is 
devoted to non-Ph.D.s and only descriptive statistics are presented. This less compre- 
hensive analysis of non-Ph.D.s is a function of the research design discussed in Chap. 1 
and in no way reflects their importance to.foreign language and area studies. 

2The incidence of women in the non-Ph.D. sample is about what it is in the entire 
population of FLAS recipients (35.8 percent). 



Table 5.1 



Demographic Characteristics of 
Non-Ph.D. FLAS Recipients 

(N = 537) 



Charactei-istic 



Male ^59.9 

Female 40.1 

Racial/ ethnic, group 

White/Gaucasian 92 . 1 

Minority group 5.3 

Black 1-7 

Hispanic 0 . 3 

Asian 3.3 

No report 2. 7 

Age in 1982 

.Under 35 36.1 

35-39 30.5 

40^44 ' 20.9 

45-49 7.3 

50-54 1-9 

55 or over 1-3 

No report l-^ 

Median age (years) 36.2 



M.A. Cohort 

Pre-1970 30.9 

1970-1974 28.3 

1975-1982 30-5 

No M.A. ^0-^. 



NOTE: As discussed in Chap. 1, the 
non-Ph.D. sample was weighted to cor- 
rect, for the oversampling of smaller 
institutions and our inability to track 
an equal proportioii of respondents from 
each fellowship cohort. To avoid any 
biased estimates that might result 
from ai , artificially large weighted 
number of cases, all weights were 
divided by a constant so that the 
weighted number of cases corresponds 
to the actual sample size. All the 
analyses reported in this chapter are 
based on this weighted' sample. 




reason for not earning a Ph.D., and women were no more likely to 
give this reason than men. In addition, the proportion of women in the 
most recent M.A. cohort (44.5 percent) is significantly higher than it 
is for the earlier two (37 percent). Finally, a fifth of the women in the 
non-Ph.D. sample are now full-time doctoral students, as compared 
with only 13.6 percent of the men. This finding is consistent with the 
increased proportion of women in each successive Ph.D. cohort 
(discussed in Chap. 2). Women still constitute less than a majority of 
fellowsL recipients and of those with M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, but 
over time, the gap between men and women with advanced degrees in 
laiiguage and area studies is closing. 

Table 5.2 shows the distribution of non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients by 
world area, acadomic discipline, and M.A. cohort. Area studies consti- 
tutes the largest single category of M.A. majors across all world areas 
except for the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. As with the Ph.D. 
sample, over half of those with a Soviet specialization majored in the 
humanities, primarily in language and literature. This distribution 
has potentially serious implications for the U.S. government's grow- 
ing need for Soviet specialists trained in the analysis of Soviet society, 
its economy, and particularly, Soviet foreign policy.^ (This apparent 
mismatch between training and national need is discussed in Chap. 
6.) 

Although 10 percent left graduate school before completing even 
their Masters' studies (Table 5.1), almost a fifth of the sample earned 
more than one M.A. Over half (58.8 percent) of these additional de- 
greefj are in the professions or economics. When these second degrees 
are combined with those M.A.s earned singly, we find that 20 percent 
of the sample have at least one advanced degree in economics or the 
professions. Lawyers and librarians each coi^^titute about 4 percent of 
the sample, and M.B.A.s and economists each represent approximate- 
ly 2 percent. 

Non-Ph.D. PLAS recipients obtained their Masters' degrees at 83 
different institutions, but the majority of these (61.7 percent) were 
earned at the same 14 institutions that produced the bulk of FLAS 
Ph.D.s. However, several other institutions (e.g., the Universities of 
Hawaii, Pennsylvania, and Texas) produced as many FLAS M.A.s as 
some of the "Big 14" institutions. 

When they entered graduate school, 68.5 percent of the sample ex- 
pected to earn a Ph.D. At the time 'of our survey, however, only 33.7 

^The need for more specialists to assist in government analysis of Soviet policy has 
received considerable attention in the popular press recently. For example, see Robert 
B. CuUen, "Wanted: Soviet SchoXara" Newsweek, October 25, 1982, p. 129, and Anne C. 
Roark, ''Sovietology: Some Signs of Revival," Los Angeles Times, December 15, 1982, 
Ft. I, p. 1. 



Table 5.2 



Non-Ph.D. FLAS Recipients by World Area, Academic 
Discipline, and M.A. Cohort 





Total, 










South/ 


USSR/ 




All 




East 


Latin 


Middle 


Southeast 


Eastern 




Fields 


Africa 


Asia 


America 


East 


Asia 


Europe 


Discipline ^-d Cohort 


CN-A63) 


(N-Al) 


(N-110) 


(N-50) 


(N-85) 


(N-71) 


(N-106) 


Academic discipline'^ 
















History ^ 


11.0% 


12,1% 


1A,5% 


ll.O^i 


11,5% 


4,2% 


11.3% 


Humanities 


2A.9 


21.7 


16.9 


24,0 


9,7 


14,1 


54,2 


Area studies 


38.0 


27.5 


49,7 


30.3 


48,6 


45.1 


19,8 


Anthropology and sociology 


5.7 


13.5 


1.7 


7,6 


3,1 


16.9 


0.4 


Political science 


9.5 


6.7 


10.3 


5,4 


11.6 


12.7 


7,8 


Professional and economics 


8. A 


18.6 


4,7 


14,4 


13,7 


1.4 


5.7 


Other^ 


2,6 


0.0 


2,3 


7.3 


1,8 


5.6 


0,7 


M.A. cohort 
















Pre-1970 


34.3 


20.0 


39. C 


32.6 


39,9 


25.7 


38,2 


1970-197A 


31.8 


A8 7 


25.7 


,4 


32.5 


J24.7 


34.1 


1975-1982 


33.6 


31.3 


35.3 


32. C 


27.6 


49,6 


27.7 



NOTE: Table includes only respondents who earned M.A, degrees, 

^Because of the small sample size, several academic disciplines were combined to allow 
meaningful comparisons. 

^Includes language and literature, IJ.nguistictj , religion, and philosophy. About 80 
percent of the respondents in titie category are language and literature majors. 

Includes business administration, agricultural economics, library science, and edu- 
cation. ^ 

^Includes general social sciefr-r^is, archaeology, and miscellaneous fields not cate- 
gorized by respordents. 
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percent still expected to do so. In other words, more than a third of the 
sample changed their educational plans after entering graduate 
school. In addition, over a quarter of those still expecting to earn a 
Ph.D. now pla;. to do so in a different discipline from their iV!.A. Re- 
sponses to open-ended questions indicate that about half of these stu- 
dents changed to professional fields (e.g., pubMo health, agricultural 
economics, cliuical psychology, environmental planning). 

Two-thirds of thcs': not planning to earn a Ph.D. listed either '*ca- 
reer interests that did not require a Ph,D," (35.9 percent) or '^employ- 
ment prospects seemed limited or uncertain for PhD.s" as the 
prims ry reasons for their decision not to continue for a more advanced 
degree; money problems were cited by only 5 percent. Most of those 
v/ho f.ntered graduate school planning to earn a Ph.D. and who then 
changed their minds did so after earning an M.A. However, almost a 
quarter of the group (23.7 percent) left graduate school after complet- 
ing all required coursework for a Ph.D., thus making a considerable 
investment before shifting to other pursuits. 



UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING 

About 60 percent of the non-Ph.D. sample majored in either history 
or the humanities as undergraduates. Over two-thirds of them took at 
least three area courses on some i^egion of the world as part of their 
undergraduate training and about half the sample took three or more 
courses on the region in which they would later specialize. There is 
some difference in the amount of relevant preparation that each M.A. 
cohort received, with a significantly greater proportion of respondents 
in the two latest ones taking area studies courses on any world area 
and on their region of later specialization. 

Eighty percent of the sample studied at least one Western language 
as undergraduates, and 28 percent a non- Western language. Over half 
the sample studied at least one language relevant to their later world 
area specialization. This undergraduate language preparation ranged 
from over 60 percent of the Soviet/East European specialists studying 
a relevant language to 24.5 percent of the South and Southeast Asian 
specialists. The proportion of non-Ph.D.s having' some exposure to lan- 
guage and area studies as undergraduates is very similar to that of 
FLAS Ph.D.s. However, the Ph.D.s, oh average, had significantly 
more years of undergraduate language training, with approximately 
a half year more of Western language study and, for those who stud- 
ied non- Western languages, about a full year more. 
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Although non-Ph.D.s had less formal preparation than FLAS 
Ph.D.s, the proportion with informal exposure to other cultures is 
about the same for the two groups. Table 5.3 indicates that, like FLAS 
Ph.D.s, a majority of non-Ph.D. fellowship recipients entered graduate 
school with some first-hand experience abroad, and most who were 
able to travel outside the United States visited the region in which 
they would later specialize. Although there are few differences across 
academic disciplines in the proportion of respondents with first-hand 
experience abroad, there are some differences across world areas. 
Latin Americanists have significantly more travel and work experi- 
ence abroad than those in other world areas, and Africanists enrolled 
in the Peace Corps in far greater numbers. In addition, each succeed- 
ing M.A. cohort has been able to travel, study, and work abroad in 
greater proportions than the preceding one. 

Table 5.3 

Percent of All Respondents Reporting Any Prior Experience 
Abroad and Percent of Those with Experience Abroad 
IN World Area of M.A. Training 

(In percent) 

Percent of Those 
Percent of All Having Experience 

iff Responde"nts Reporting Abroad Who Had it 

Experience Abroad in World Area of 

Experience N Anywhere in the World M.A. Training 



Collegiate study 


471 


34. 


6 


59. 


,9 


Summer travel 












or residence 


480 


52. 


,1 


61. 


.4 


Work 


439 


20. 


,7 


80, 


.3 


Peace Corps service 


422 


10. 


,6 


93 


.1 


Military service 


418 


10, 


.3 


42 


.0 


At least one type of 
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experience abroad 


537 


69, 


.9 


.5 



The undergraduate grade point average (GPA) for the non-Ph.D. 
sample is 3.4 with 37 percent earning an A - (3.7) or above. According 
to this one indicator of student quality, then, non-Ph.D.s are compar- 
able to those FLAS recipients who would later earn Ph.D.s.^ In sum, 
non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients strongly ^^jpeemble their Ph.D. 

^However, there are some significant differences in undergraduate performance 
among the non-Ph.D.s themselves. Those who entered graduate school planning to earn 
a Ph.D. had significantly higher GP^As than those whV only planned to^'eam an M.A. 
•Similarly, those who now plan to earn a Ph.D. had si^ificantly higher GPAs than 
those w-ho have since decided n6t to pursue a doctorate. 



counterparts in undergraduate training and performance, and for the 
most part, the two groups entered graduate school equally prepared. 



GRADUATE TRAINING 

Non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients were motivated to specialize in a par- 
ticular world area for much the same reasons as those who earned a 
doctorate. Although intellectual interest was the primary factor for 
almost half the sample, over a quarter were motivated by their per- 
sonal experience in the area (e.g., travel, the Peace Corps). As it was 
for FLAS Ph.D.s, the Peace Corps served as a powerful force in moti- 
vating advanced language and area studies training. Almost 70 per- 
cent of non-Ph.D. FLAScrecipients who served in the Peace Corps 
listed that experience as the primary reason for their entering gradu- 
ate language and area studies. 

Table 5.4 



Initial Motivation for World Area Specialization 
OF Non-Ph.D. FLAS Recipients 

(N = 533) 



Intellectual interest or cuiiosity 41.3% 

An undergraduate course or teacher 17.4 

Travel experience 10.3 

Peace Corps service in the area 6,5 

Native (or family's native) country/ region 6.2 

Family lived in the area - 3.2 

Missionary/ religious work abroad 2.6 

Military service in the area . 2.4 

Research in the area 2.4 

Contact in U.S. with area nationals 2.1 

Other 5.4 



On average, non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients spent almost five years offi- 
cially enrolled in graduate school. AVhen this average is disaggregated 
by the milestones that students face in their training, we find that 
non-Ph.D.s spent considerable time meeting thess various require- 
'me^. For example,ittook^hem^^ 4.5 years to complete all 

requirements for a Master's degreeTS.rTeafs to complete Ph.D. 
coursework, and a total of 7.2 years to reach the point of collecting 
data or materials for a Ph.D. dissertation. Since most FLAS Ph.D.s 




were able to complete their studies after having been enrolled in grad- 
uate school for only an average of 5.7 years, it appears that the 
amount of time officially enrolled in graduate school is an important 
factor distinguishing Ph.D.s from non-Ph.D.s. Non-Ph,D. FLAS recipi- 
ents took longer progressing toward their degrees, and that extra time 
may itself have eventually become an obstacle prompting them to ad- 
just their training plans. 



Graduate Financial Aid 

On average, non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients received about two years of 
support from the Title VI program, significantly less than the 2.5 
years received by the Ph.D. sample.^ Respondents also , received, cn 
average, an additional 1.3 years of financial aid from one or two other 
sources.^ The most common ones were internal university fellowship 
funds, received by about 25 percent of all respondents, and NDEA 
Title IV fellowships, awarded to approximately one-fifth of those in 
the three earliest M.A. cohorts.*^ About half the sample supported part 
of their training with their own savings or nontraining-related work. 
Approximately one-third worked as teaching assistants, and a quarter 
as research assistants. 

Twenty-five percent of the non-Ph.D. sample reported that the 
availability of certain types of financial support affected their choice 
of a world area or specific country for study. For example, respondents 
reported selecting Middle Eastern instead of African studies because 
more support was available for the former. Others reported selecting 
one country over another within the same region (e.g., Indonesia in- 
stead of Thailand) because financial aid was available for the study of 
one, but not for the other. For most respondents, however, the avail- 



^here were no significant differences in length of FLAS support across world area, 
academic discipline, or M.A. cohorts. 

^In comparing across world areas, we find that only Latin American and East Asian 
specialists show any significant differences in the total years of financial aid received. 
On average, Latin American specialists received support for the shortest period (2.8 
years) and East AsianisJ^ for the longest period of all world areas (3.7 years). Differ- 
ences across academic disciplines are more distinct, however: ^Jhose in economics and 
the professions received aid for an average of only 2.5 years; tt^seln area studies and 
the humanities for about 3.5 ^ears; and anthropologists a?id sociologists for an average 
4.6 years. Other differences among disciplines were not significant. Non-Ph.D. respon- 
dents in the most recent M.A. cohort received financial support for a significantly long- 
er period (3.7 years) than those in the earliest cohort (3.2 years). 

''The NDEA Title IV program was last funded in 1971, so those who received their 
- M.A.s after 1974 were unlikely to have been in graduate school prior to 1971 and, thus, 
eligible for luciT a fellowship. - 



ability of financial support was not a critical factor in their decisions 
about graduate training. 

Graduate Coursework 

With one notable exception, non-Ph,D, FLAS recipients resemble 
their Ph,D, counterparts in the proportion of time spent in various , 
types of coursework and in the dist bution of that coursework across 
world areas and academic disciplines. That exception is the proportion 
of coursework devoted to language acquisition: Non-Ph,D,s in all 
world areas and disciplines spent a significantly greater proportion of 
their coursework in languag'^i study than Ph,D,s in the same world 
area or discipline. However, given that non-Ph.D.s engaged ^n fewer 
total years of language study than FLAS Ph.D.s, this difference is 
probabl> due to the concentration of language study at the beginning 
of graduate school and to the fact that non-Ph.D.s average these ini- 
tial language courses over a smaller total number of courses. (Figures 
5.1 and 5.2 compare, by world area and discipline, the proportion of 
non-Ph.D. graduate coursework spent in language acquisition.) 

In comparing academic disciplines according to the proportion of 
graduate coursework devoted to world area courses within a respon- 
dent's own major, we find that history and area studies majors spent 
almost half their time (46 and 44 percent, respectively) on such 
courses; humanities majors a third of their time; and professional/ 
economics and anthropology/sociology majors, a fifth of their time. 
This measure of the centrality of area studies to various disciplines is 
similar for both Ph.D.s and non-Ph.D.s. 

About half the non-Ph.D. sample took at least some area studies 
courses outside their academic majors. Middle Eastern specialists 
spent the greatest proportion of time in such courses (17.2 percent) 
and East Asian specialists the least (11.9 percent). Those majoring in 
economics or a professional field were the most interdisciplinary in 
their training, spending a significantly greater proportion of their, 
time taking area courses outside their academic major than respon- 
dents in all other disciplines (23.7 percent as compared with a 13.9 
percent average for the entire sample). Even at the M.A. level, then, 
language and area studies training is not very interdisciplinary in its 
approach. 

As with the Ph.D. samplp, only about a quarter of the non-Ph.D.s 
took any policy analysis, statistics, or computer science courses, and 
for those who did, only about 11 percent of their coursework was de- 
voted to such subjects. The relatively low priority accorded to these 
applied subjects has remained fairly constant over time, with no sig- 
nificant differences across cohorts in the proportion of coursework de- 



NOTE: Students specializing in East Asia and the Middle East 
spent significantly more time in language study 
(p <^ .03) than those in all other world ^areas. $outh 
and Southeast Asian and USSR/Kast European specialists 
spent more time than students with either an African 
or a Latin American focus. 



Africa 



Latin 
America 



South and 
Southeast Asia 



USSR/ 

E. Europe 



East 

Asia^ 



Middle 
East 



Fig. 5.1 — Proportion of graduate coursework that non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients 
devoted to language acquisition, by world area 




NOTE: Humanities majors devoted a significantly greater 

proportion, of their coursework to language acquisition 
than respondents in all other majors., ^rea studies 
majors also spent significantly more 'time in language 
study then either political science or anthropology and 
. sociology majors. Other differences among disciplines 
were not significant.' ^ 





Political 
Science 



Anthropology/ 
Sociology 



Professional/ 
Economics 



Area* 
Studies 



Humanities 



Fig. 5.2— Proportion of gr- 
devoted to lai^ 



Tate coursework that non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients 
acquisition, by academic discipline^ 
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voted to them. In sum, non-Ph.D. fellowship recipients closely resem- 
(^ble FLAS Ph.D.s in how they allocated their graduate training. Like 
those who chose to earn a doctorate, the non-Ph.D. s spent little time 
in interdisciplinary, study and in taking applied courses. Further- 
more, the amount of time devoted to area studies courses depended on . 
their choice of an academic discipline and its amenability to area 
studies. 



GRADUATE LANGUAGE TRAINING AND 
LINGUISTIC COMI^ETENCE 

Language Training 

The most striking fact about the language training of FLAS non- 
Ph.D. s is the extent to which it differs in length and breadth from that 
of FLAS Ph.D.s. Non-Ph.D. s studied significantly fewer languages 
relevant to their world area specializations, and for a shorter period 
than their Ph.D. counterparts; still, they spent considerable time in 
language study. On average, they studied 1.87 relevant languages for 
a total of 5.75 years. Soviet/East European specialists studied signifi- 
cantly more languages (2.34) than students in all other world areas, 
with East Asianists studying the fewest languages (1.56). However, 
East Asianists, together with Soviet and Latin American specialists, 
spent more time in language study than those in all other world areas. 
African specialists spent the least amount of time (3.64 ye'ars) in rele- . 
vant language study. As with the FLAS Ph.D.s, humanities majors 
spent more time in language training than those m all otheF disci- 
plines (an average 7.89 years as compared with a lo\y of 4.34 years fgr 
anthropology and sociology majors). Humanities majors also studied 
significantly more languages than non-Ph.D.s in other discipline^.* 

Like the Ph.D.s, about one percent of the non-Ph.Dis reported 
studying no foreign languages. However, only 58.3 percent of the non- 
Ph.D.s studied, two or more languages, a significantly lower propor- 
tion than the 63.9 percent of FLAS Ph.D.s who can be classified as 
multilingual. In addition, a slightly lower proportion of non-Ph.D.s 
was able to obtain language training in a country where the language 
is spoken. 

As Tables 5.5 and 5.6 indicate, the ways in which non-Ph.D.s ob- 
tained their language training, and the instructional techniques used 
in teaching them, are quite similar to those for Ph.D.s (Tables 3.6 and 
3.7). Differences across world areas essentially reflect varying oppor- 
tunities for different types of training, particularly atudy abroad. 
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There is little variation in the distribution of training methods and 
instructional techniques across M.A. cohorts, suggesting that, as with 
the Ph.D.s, non-Ph.D.s have received basically the same type of lan- 
guage instruction over the past fifteen years. 

Again, like FLAS Ph.D.s, non-Ph.D.s assessed their language train- 
ing quite favorably. Fully 71 percent of the sample felt that they had 
taken "about the right amount" of language courses, and close to 60 



Table 5.5 



Percent of Non-Ph.D. FLAS Recipients Whose 
Graduate Language Training Included 
Various Instructional Techniques 



Technique 


N 


% 




Grammar instruction 


523 


94, 


,5 


Pr act ice in trans lat ion 


523 


94. 


,5 


Opportunities to use the language 


519 


90. 


,0 


Familiarization with different 








language usage styles 


513 


83, 


.0 


Time in a language laboratory 


5;11 


78, 


.5 


Oral-aural drill 


521 


77 


.7 


Computer-assisted instruction 


499 


11, 


.0 



Table 5.6 

Percent- OP Non-Ph.D. FLAS Recipients Acquiring 
Language Competence by Various Methods 



Formal Study Formal 
Learned SeU* Where Lan- Study Peace 



World Area 


N 


as Child 


Taught 


guage Spcken 


in U.S. 


Corps 


Africa 


52 


2.4 


28.8 


31.7 


98.0 


23.0 


East Asia 


131 


7.0 


21. 0 


62.7 


98.2 


1.5 


Latin America 


60^ 


8.2 


40.5 


53.4 ' 


94.1 


6.2 


Middlc'East 


93 


9.5 


28.9 


58.7 


98.7 


14.3 


South/Southeast Asia 


79 


4.2 


22.2 


. 38.5 


96.5 


14.3 


USSR/Eastern Europe 


U4 


6.6 


22.6^' 


39.8 


97.2 


0.0 


.Total 


529 


6.5 


26. 1 


49.7 


97.4 


7.9 



4 » vT- ^ 
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percent rated the quality of their language courses as either a 4 or a 
5 on a 5-point scale. However, their assessments differ sharply among 
instructional techniques, and indicate the type of language training 
they found most useful. For example, 60 percent of those who studied 
abroad found such training very effective, but only one-third rated 
oral/aural drill, grammar instruction, and opportunities to use the 
language very effective. Classroom time (22.9 percent), familiariza- 
tion with different styles of language usage (16.6 percent), and lan- 
guage lab time (11.9 percent) received even fewer "very effective" 
ratings. 



Linguistic Competence 

Consistent with their having engaged in fewer years of language 
study, non-Ph.D.s rated linguistic competence in their most proficient 
foreign language (MPFL) significantly lower at the end of training 
than FLAS Ph.D.s did. According to self-ratings on six behaviorally 
oriented measures, non-Ph.D.s also show significant attrition in lan- 
guage skills over time (Table 5.7). As we will see in the next section, 
this attrition is not surprising, given the relatively low utilization of 
language skills in their current jobs. Nevertheless, the skill attrition 
of non-Ph.D.s contrasts sharply with that of FLAS Ph.D.s, who report 
increased linguistic competence over time. 

Within the non-Ph:D. group, patterns in MPFL competence across 
world areas, academic disciplines, and M.A. cohorts are very similar 
to what they are for Ph.D.s. Over 90 percent of the East Asian and 
Latin American specialists reported an indigenous language as their 
MPFL. Proportions were considerably lower for the other world areas, 
with only 82.5 percent of the Soviet specialists, 70.5 percent of the 
South and Southeast Asian, and 64.5 percent of the Middle Eastern 
specialists reporting an indigenous language as their MPFL. African- 
ists had the lowest proportion of specialists with indigenous language 
competence, 28.6 percent reported such skill with an additional 46.9 
percent listing French as their MPFL. 

There were no differences across cohorts in MPFL competence at 
the end of training. On four out of six items, the most recent cohort 
rated their current competence higher than the earliest cohort did; 
however, this merely reflects a shorter period since the end of train- 
ing. Consistent differences in linguistic competence appear across 
world areas: Latin American, East Asian, and Soviet specialists re- 
port higher average competence than those in other world areas, with 
Latin American specialists having the highest average competence, 
iand Middle Eastern and African specialists the lowest on most items. 
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Table 5.7 

Mean Ratings of Most Proficient Language Competence by 
Non-Ph.D. FLAS Recipients After Training and Now 



How Competent After 
Are You to: N Training Now t-value 



Teach a coarse in your 

academic discipline 411 2.84 2.74 -1.71 

Conduct fieldwork research 

using the spoken language 411 3.49 3.26 -3.33^ 
In face to face conversation, 

understand a native speaker 

who is speaking slowly and 

carefully 412 4.20 3.84 -5.80'V 

Give simple biographical 

information about yourself 412 4.49 4.02 -8.03^ 
State and support with 

examples and reasons a 

position on a controversial 

topic 412 3.13 2.9 -3.34* 

Describe the role played by 
Congress in the U.S. 

government system 412 2.99 2.81 -2^87* 

'^t-test for differences between correlated pairs of 
means, significant at p <:.001, two-tailed. 



Differences across academic disciplines are less marked. On nine oiit 
of twelve items, there are no significant differences; on the other 
three, those in the humanities report the greatest level of competence. 
In sum, non-Ph.D.s received Essentially the same type of language 
training as FLAS Ph.D.s in siVnilar world areas and academic disci- 
plines. However, they studied fewer relevant languages and for a 
shorter period, a difference tha^ is subsequently reflected in their sig- 
nificantly lower levels of linguistic competence. 



CAREER PATTERNS AND SKILL UTILIZATION 



Employment Status and Sala,ry 



Two very clear findings emerge from an examination of non-Ph.D. 
employment. First, as would be expected, about three quarters (74.3 



percent) of the sample hold nonaca '(mic jobs (whereas 75 percent of 
FLAS Ph.D., have academic jobs). A second, and perhaps more sur- 
prising, finding is that a large majority (68.2 percent) of non-Ph.D,s 
who are employed full-time work outside their field of graduate study. 
Nevertheless, they work in a wide variety of occupations and find 
these jobs satisfying, despite the lack of opportunity to use their grad- 
uate training. 

Table 5.8 summarizes the employment status of non-Ph.D. FLAS 
recipients. Consistent with this group's longer tenure in graduate 
school, almost a fifth of those who received FLAS fellowships in the 
1970s are still full-time students. « 

Men and women in the non-Ph.D. sample differ significantly in 
their employment patterns. Women are almost four times as likely to 
be employed part-time as men (11.7 percent versus 3.0 percent). Those 
women who do work full-time earn considerably less than men with 
full-time employment (Table 5.9). In addition, a quarter of the men 
employed full-time work in their field of graduate study, while only 
15.1 peivjent of the women do. 



Table 5.8 

Employment Status of Non-Ph.D. FLAS Recipients 
AS OF October 1, 1982 

(N = 525) 



Status % 



Employed full-time 66.5 

In field of graduate study 21.1 

In field other than field of graduate study 45.4 

Employed part-time 6.5 

Not employed 23.0 

Seeking employment 3.3 

Not seeking employment 1-5 

Retired 0.7 

Full-time Ph.D. student 16.2 

Full-time student, not earning a Ph.D. 1.3 

Other 4.0 



^he unemployment rate for non-Ph.D.s is only slightly lower than that for FLAS 
Ph.D.s (although the difference is statistically significant). It is also likely that the rate 
for non-Ph.D.s is artificially depressed because a larger proportion of recent fellowship 
recipients — those most likely to have trouble finding jobs — are still full-time students 
and thus are not counted in the pool of people seeking employment. 




Table 5.9 



Median 1982-83 Annual Salvry of Non-Ph.D. 
FLAS Recipients Employed Full-Time by Sex, 
M.A. Cohort, and Type of Employeu 
(In $ thouoand) 



I tern 


Salary 


Male 


$30.0 


Female 


24.0 


M.A. Cohort 




Pro-1970 


32. 1 


1970-1974 


28.0 


1975-1982 


23.0 


Employer 




Academic 




College and University 


20.0 


Element airy /Secondary 


22.4 


Nonacadcmic 




Bus iness/ industry 


30.0 


Government 


34 . A 


Nonprofit organization 


22. 1 



Sex, however, is not the only dimension along which employment 
patterns vary. Whether or not a non-Ph.D. is working outside his or 
her graduate field also varies by world area and academic discipline. 
Latin American and East Asian specialists are the least likely to 
work outside their field, although even in these world areas, a m^ori- 
ty of those employed full-time do (63 and 57 percent, respectively). 
Soviet/East European and African specialists are the most likely to 
work outside their field of graduate study, with three quarters of 
those employed full-time doing so. Mcuor differences also exist across 
academic disciplines. Fully 80 percent of the non-Ph.D. historians who 
are currently employed full-time work outside their field of graduate 
study. This compares with just over half the political scientists, econo- 
mists, and professionals who work outside their training fields; other 
disciplines fall between these two extremes. Despite diflferences across 
world areas and academic disciplines, this pattern is quite consistent 
across M.A. cohorts: The proportion of people working outside their 



field of graduate study iH not significantly different in the most recent 
cohort as compared with the previous two. 

There are probably two reasons why the link between training and 
employment is so weak for hon-Ph.D.s. First, many entered graduate 
school with only vague career plans. Those currently employed in the 
private sector seem to have been the least certain of career intentions; 
62 percent of them entered graduate school either expecting to teach 
or with no specific career objective. On the other hand, 78 percent of 
those currently holding academic positions expected to end up with 
such jobs. A majority of the non-Ph.D.s now working in government 
(57 percent) also entered graduate school expecting to teach or having 
no career objective. We can only speculate on the consequences of 
these transitory or nonexistent career goals at the start of training. 
However, it seems reasonable to assume that because they lacked 
firm plans, many non-Ph.D,s were less committed to a particular type 
of job, and were therefore more open to employment outside their field 
of study if other factors such as salary and location were attractive. 

A second reason why non-Ph.D.s work outside their training fields 
may be the lack pf assistance they received in job placement. A 
majority of the non-Ph,D. sample (54.4 percent) reported that no one 
helped them find a job after completion of their graduate training. 
This contrasts with FLAS Ph.D.s, 70 percent of whom received some 
type of job placement assistance. About 30 percent of the non-Ph.D.s 
reported that those assisting them wrote individual letters of refer- 
ence. However, less than 5 percent of the sample reported that those 
assisting them in job placement made inquiries of potential govern- 
ment employers. Similarly, only 3.5 percent reported such contacts 
being made on their behalf to private sector employers, and less than 
10 percent of the sample had any type of job interviews arranged for 
them. In other words, students' lack of commitment to capitalizing on 
their training investment was compounded by universities' inability 
or unwillingness to help find suitable employment for non-Ph.D. stu- 
dents. 

Table 5.10 indicates how diverse are the employers and work activi- 
ties of non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients. Consistent with their lack of a 
Ph.D., half of those employed by academic institutions are lecturers, 
instructors, or assistant professors. About a third of the non-Ph.D.s 
employed in colleges and universities do not have academic rank and 
most of these are librarians. Also consistent with their non-doctoral 
status, 69 percent of the academics who teach, teach only undergradu- 
ates. Like FLAS Ph.D.s, over half of the non-Ph.D.s employed in aca- 
demic institutions work in ones with an organized language and area 
studies program. 




ruble 5.10 



CUUUKNT EmPLOYEUJ] AND PRIMARY WoRK ACTIVITIES 

OF Employed Non-Ph.D. FLAS Recipients 



N = 



Kraployer 

Junior/ 2 -year collt.rc 3.6% 

Four-year college ^ 

University ^^-^ 

Klo.menttuy/secondary school ^ 

Private sector financial institution 6.^ 

personal service sector (hotel, airlines, etc.) .. 1.4 

Manufacturing firm 

Management consulting firm 2.6 

Law firm ^'^ 

Retail or wholesale sales firm 2. A 

Communications 

(newspaper, V'levisior, publishing, etc.) 2.1 

Real estate or xnsurance firm 1-9 

Private foundation 

Museum or historical society 1.0 

Research library ■>t archiv'*;s 1.9 

Nonprofit organi?,;Jtion ^.1 

International agency 0-7 

U.S. Government ^^'^ 

State or local go-'ernment 3.8 

Self-employed 

Other*^ 

N = AIR 

Primary work activity 

Teaching • 20.8 

Basic research . 

Applied researcVi 

Report or other technical writing 3.6 

^.Journalistic writing . . • • •** ^'^ 

Curatorial/ librarian : ^'2 

Management or administra ^ ion 22.5 

Sales or marVeting t . 7.2 

Diplomatic rps * * 1 ^'^ 

Othei'^ 22.7 



^'includes '11 ^ * -^rudtsnts employed by nonacademic 
organizations, !who r.^.M not place themselves in any of 
the given categorie Ccg. , employees of computer firms, 
clergymen, and plan-^ .ng consultants). 

^Indicates nonaidHemic work activities that could 
not be classified ir the specified categories (e.g., 
farming, computer programming, secretarial, and artistic 
work) . 
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The upproximutely three-quarters of the sample who hold nonaca- 
demic jobs work for a wide variety of employers and are engaged in an 
equally wid« range of activities. When those who coded themselves as 
''other" are reclassified, the distribution of nonacademic employers is 
as follows (N - 330): 

l^ofit-making organizations 53.9% 

Nonprofit organizations 15.3 

Govemment-^llevels 26.4 

Elementary and secondary schools . 5.4 

Of those employed outside academia, about the same proportion of 
non-Ph.D.s as Ph.D.s are working in government and teaching in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. However, a significantly greater pro- 
portion of non-Ph.D.s are working for profit-making organizations.. 

Unlike FLAS Ph.D.s, the majority of non-Ph.D.s who work outaide 
academia are doing so because they want to, not because they were 
unable to find academic jobs. Only 30 percent of the non-Ph.D.s re- 
ported that given a choice, they would prefer to work at an academic 
institution. This compares with the over 90 percent of FLAS Ph.D.s 
holding nonacademic jobs who took their jobs because appropriate 
academic positions were unavailable. However, lack of interest in an 
academic job is not equal across M.A. cohorts. Non-Ph.D.s in the most 
recent cohort are twice as likely as those in the earliest one to prefer 
an academic job, if given a choice. We cannot identify with any cer- 
tainty why the employment preferences of M.A. cohorts differ in this 
way, but there may be several reasons. First, by reason of their seni- 
ority, older FLAS recipients may simply have better-paying and more 
challenging jobs than younger ones, thus making a nonacademic job 
objectively more appealing in their eyes. Or, older specialists may 
have had more time to rationalize their career' choice and thus feel 
more content with it. On the other hand, a substantial number of 
younger non-Ph.D.s, like their Ph.D. counterparts, may have taken 
nonacademic jobs not because they preferred them, but because the 
current job market offered no alternative. 

Respondents were asked tp rate^ their current jobs on several dimen- 
sions. Although the pattern was generally the same for FLAS Ph.D.s 
and non-Ph.D.s, differences between those working for academic insti- 
tutions and those not doing so were less for the non-Ph.D.s. As Fig. 5.3 
indicates, those non-Ph.D.s employed by private sector firms were 
about three times as likely as academics to rate their jobs as poor with 
regard to opportunity to use graduate training. This compares with a 
differential of about six for the Ph.D.s. Those working in government 
or for nonprofit organizations were also more likely than academics to 
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Opportunity to Une Grnduato Trnlnlng 



tntL'lIcctual Stimulation and Development 



Poor 



l-alr 



ExmlltfUt Poor 



Fair 



Excellent 



Academic InHtUutlon 



Private Sector Firm 




/♦fi.O 10.7 21.8 8,0 13.5 

N - 155 



7.9 8.1 33.4 Ik.k Id, 2 

N - 73 




Covernmcnt (all levels) 



23.2 6.5 21.2 28.8 20.3 

N - 77 




Non-Profit Organization 



27.8 19.1 9.5 21.7 21.9 

N « 42 




Fig. 5.3 — Current job rating by non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients 
(in percentages) 
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opportunity to Work on Ibhuqu of 
Current Social and Political Importance 



Overall Job Satisfaction 



Poor 



Fair 



ExcoUont Poor 



Fair 



Excflllent 



Aoadumlc InHtltution 



Private Sector Firm 



Government (all levels) 



32.3 18.0 


•mm 

20,7 10.2 
N 


18.8 
- 72 


V//////M 










32.3 18. 


D 16.8 15.6 
N 


17.2 
- 154 




^^^^^^^^^^= 


9 (7.9 28? 
3'. 3 


1 


55.5 

N - 77 



17.9 .13.7 17.0 7.2 44.1 

N - 42 




3.6 23.0 35.9 30.9 

6.7 



0.6\ 18. 
2)3 



4 43.5 



5.3\ 16.2 33.4 
0:0 



N - 152 




Fig. 5.3 — Continued 
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rate their jobs a.s poor on this diinciiHion, but at a lower rate than 
those in the private sector. Almo.st half of those working for nonprofit 
orpmizations rated Uvir job as excellent on its ability to provide in- 
tollcctual stimulation und clovolopmont; this compares with about a 
quarter of thoso in academia and the private sector, and a third of 
thoHo in j^overiiin< nt. Perhaps somewhat surprisingly, those working 
in acadeinia and the private sector give their jobs about equal ratings 
on the opportunity to work on iasues of current social and political 
importance. Non-Ph.D.s employed by nonprofit organizations report 
the greatest overall job satisfaction, with academics second, and those 
in government and the private sector in third place. Despite these 
Jifierences across sectors in job satisfaction, however, the vast majori- 
ty of non-Fh.D. respondents in all occupations rated their job satisfac- 
lion as either a 4 or a 5 on a 5-point scale. 



Skill Utilization 

Although the skill utilization patterns are the same for non-Ph.D.s 
and for Ph.D.s (i.e., a greater proportion of academics than nonaca- 
demics use their skills all the time), non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients, both 
inside and outside academia, use their language and area studies 
skills less than FLAS counterparts with Ph.D.s. In comparing Fig. 5.4 
with Fig. 2,6, we find that the differences between Ph.D.s and non 
Ph.D.s are significant for both academics and nonacademics: A 
greater proportion of Ph.D.s use their language and area studies skills 
all the time than non-Ph.D.s employed in the same sector. 

Some significant though small differences exist in the skill utiliza- 
tion patterns of non-Ph.D.s employed outside academia. For example, 
a significantly greater proportion of those employed by private sector 
firms use their language expertise all the time, while a greater pro- 
portion of those employed by government and nonprofit organizations 
use their area studies skills all the time. However, the majority of 
non-Ph.D.s employed outside academia, regardless of their specific 
employer, never or rarely use their language and area studies train- 
ing in their current job. 

Slightly more than one-third of the non-Ph.D.s employed outside 
academia work in organizations having no other employees with simi- 
lar language and area studies skills. On the other hand, about 10 
percent work in organizations employing 10 or more people with simi- 
lar skills. Approximately one-third of the nonacademics are employed 
in jobs that require at least some type of language skill (i.e., reading, 
writing, or speaking) and 13.6 percent work in jobs that require all 
three language skills. 
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All thu All tho 

Novor time Nevor tlroo 



AeudumLt: Inntltutlan 




30.52 18.1 17.0 10.8 23.6 18. 5X 9. A 25.4 12.0 3/». 7 

N - 92 N - 88 



Private Sector Kirra 



52. 4X 18.5 8.7 6.8 13.7 

N - 173 



47. 4X 15.3 17 6.9 13.4 

N - 176 



(yi Government (all levels) 



31. 6X 27. G 15.9 16.2 9.3 

N - 87 , 



'All 



27.92 20.8 7.9 16.7 26.7 
N - 87 



Non-profit Organization 



40. 9X 



29.4 10.8 6.6 12.4 
N - 48 



:!.; 



30.52 20.9 10.8 13.7 24.1 
N - 44 



Fig. 5.4 — Extent of language and area studies usage by non-Ph.D. 
FLAS recipients on current job 
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Alth(jui;h the wmd minority ol* iioij-PIkD.h working <)UtHi(l(? ncn(J(Miiin 
do not ne(?(l or nse th(Mr laiiKun^'c and area studi(\s skillH, a conHid(»r- 
al)lo numluir do. Ovor 40 |)(»re(»nt of th(» nonacadcmics in our wamplo 
listed (iithor languaKo HkilLs or nrcn stiulioH knowledge uh the most 
im|)orl;uit skill wh(?n they W(M (» hir(?cl for th(ur current jab. This HUg- 
go.stH that although other nkills ((Hsciplinary background, managerial 
HkillH and experience, and writing and communication HkillH. and the 
like) were most important in the hiring decision for a miyority of the 
.sample, a substantial minority were hired primarily for their lan- 
guage .and area studies expertise. However, not all those who wore 
hired for such skills actually use them regularly. Only about a quar- 
ter of the nonacademic sample reported spending at leaHi part of their 
work week on activities that require lanf^uage and area studies expcM-- 
tise. The greatest amount is spent making decisions or providing 
analysis and advice based on respondents* world area expertise (a 
median 19.7 percent of the work week). Other activities, such as using 
foreign language expertise in various ways, account for less than a 
median 10 percent of the work week of those who engage in such 
activities. Although it is not done regularly, the most common way in 
which non-Ph.D.s outside academia use their language and area stud- 
ies expertise is in communicating with clients and foreign officials; 
almost a quarter of nonacademics report having done this at some 
time. 

The most obvious conclusion is that foreign language and area stud- 
ies skills are little used among nonacademics. A possible implication, 
then, is that non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients are a questionable invest- 
ment; but although that may be true for many, it is still important to 
remember that almost a quarter of all non-Ph.D.s working outside 
academia use either their language or area studies skills all the time 
in their current jobs, Rather than dismissing non-Ph.D.s as a ques- 
tionable investment, then, we need to examine these high users fur- 
ther. We also heed to assess whether FLAS fellowship policy and the 
universities receiving such funds can stimulate the training of more 
high users of language and area studies skills. 

To address such issues, we compared non-Ph.D.s who work outside 
academia and who use their language or area studies skills all the 
time with those who do not. We wanted to determine whether there 
were any significant difFerences between the two groups in overall 
preparation, language training and competence, the nature of their 
jobs, or in their expectations about earning a Ph.D. In many ways, the 
frequent users of language and area studies skills closely resemble 
those who'never use such expertise or who use it infrequently. There 
are no significant differe'nces between the two groups in the extent pf 
their undergraduate preparation, the number of relevant languages 
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studied, the years spent studying them, or in^linguistic competence at 
the end of training. Although a greater proportion of frequent users 
have either a Middle East or East Asian specialization, there is no 
significant difference between the two groups in their choice of an 
academic major. Even primary work activity is less of a distinguish- 
ing characteristic than might be expected. Infrequent users of lan- 
guage and area studies skills are twice as likely to be in sales and 
marketing as frequent users; over half of those in tUe diplomatic corps 
are frequent users as compared with lawyers, more than 80 percent of 
whom are infrequent users of such skills. Beyond these, however, 
there are no significant differences bet>yeen the two groups in the 
distribution of their primary work activities. In fact, in reading the 
responses to several open-ended questions, one is struck by the diver- 
sity of occupations that use language and area studies expertise. For 
example, current jobs of non-Ph.D. respondents include international 
banking, political risk analysis, agricultural development abroad, in- 
ternational freight forwarding, and foreign broadcasting. 

Despite strong similarities between the two groups, however, three 
basic factors differentiate them. First, frequent users are overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated in jobs that either require foreign language exper- 
tise or for which language or area studies expertise' was the most 
important variable in the hiring decision. Of the frequent users, 70 
percent listed these skills as the most important factor in the decision 
to hire them; this compares with only 18.6 percent of the infrequent 
^ users. Similarly, 83 percent of the frequent users work in jobs that 
require some type^f foreign language skill (i.e., r^ading^, speaking, 
writing), as compared with only ?4.7 percent of the infrequent users. 

A second factor is the job placement assistance that each group re- 
ceived. Half of the frequent users received'some assistance, while only 
about a third of the infrequent users did. Frequent users were also 
more likely to have specific job placement actions taken on their be- 
half, such as having interviews with prospective employers arranged 
for them: The final factor distinguishing frequent and infrequent us- 
ers is their expectations* about earning a Ph.D. Frequent users are 
almost three times more likely to report that they expect to earn a 
.Ph.D. (37.7 percent as compared with 13.0 percent of the infrequent 
users).^ 

This descriptive information about frequent users is consistent with 
the multivariatiB analysis presented in Chap. 4. Whether FLAS recipi- 



only other mcgor difference between frequent and infrequent users is the ex- 
pected result of their current skill utilization levels: Frequent users report a significant 
increase in linguistic competence since the end of training, while infrequent users re- 
port significant attrition. . 
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ents are able to use their language and area studies skills depends 
less on the nature of their training and their linguistic competence 
than on whether they can find a job that requires, or at least highly 
values, such expertise, and whether their training institution pro- 
vides assistance in finding that job. 

Differences in expectations about earning a Ph.D. are more prob- 
lematic to interpret, however. We have no information about the di- 
rection of causality: Do more frequent users expect to earn a Ph.D. 
because they were always committed to such a goal and their job is 
merely one indication of that prior commitment, or has their job 
subsequently motivated them to pursue the further specialization pro- 
vided by a Ph.D.? Because we cannot ansvver this question, and be- 
cause future Ph.D.s and non-Ph.D.s are virtually indistinguishable at 
the time fellowship awards are made, it is unlikely that FLAS funds 
could be targeted between these two groups with any more precision 
than they are currently. However, this profile of frequent users does 
suggest that universities can exert a far greater effect on the later 
skill utilization levels of their graduates if they provide more informa- 
tion about jobs that value language and area studies expertise and 
then assist students in seeking those jobs. 



HOW NON-PH.D. FLAS RECIPIENTS ASSESS THEIR 
GRADUATE TRAINING 

Like their Ph.D. counterparts, the majority of non-Ph.D.s rate the 
quality of their graduate training as either a 4 or a 5 on a 5-point 
scale. Most of them also believe that they received about the right 
amount of training in the social sciences, the humanities, specific his- 
torical periods, and non-area disciplinary courses. However, over 40 
percent of the sample believe that they took too few courses in policy 
. analysis, statistics, and computer science, and 44.7 percent believe 
that they took too few professional school courses. 

Respondents expressed similar sentiments in their answers to sev- 
eral open-ended questions. ^0 Most described their graduate education, 
favorably and were particularly positive about its intellectual quality. 
In addition, a number of those who have since left the field of 
language and area studies argued that the skills they acquired from 



^^The mcgority of non-Ph.D. respondents took the time to write comprehensive and 
thoughtful answers to several bpen-ended questions. They helped us greatly in under- 
standing the diversity of non-Ph.D. experience and how FLAS recipients view their 
training some years after leaving graduate school. We read and coded over 50 percent 
of these responses (N = 280)/\ 
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such training have served them well in other occupations. The 
remarks of a Middle Eastern specialist who is now working for a 
management consulting firm are typical: 

My graduate training provided me with several skills that I have 
applied in my current work: communication skills (i,e,, writing, 
speaking, lecturing); a sense of organization and working within spe- 
cific timeframes/deadlines; a holistic perspective which allows me to 
more easily see the Big Picture — important for management and 
long range planning; and an understanding of systems, which I have 
been able to apply to all areas of my life.' 

Like their Ph.D.. counterparts, those non-Ph.D.s with negative as- 
sessments of their graduate education criticize it for its lack of utility, 
not its quality. Their most common complaint is that their graduate 
education has little relevance to their present careers, with some 
respondents expressing regret that, from this perspective, their train- 
ing turned out to be a questionable investment. An FLAS recipient 
now working in a clerical position described his graduate education in 
this way: 

Graduate study did much for me intellectually and in other ways. I 
emerged a different person from it; I am glad and grateful that I had 
the opportunity to experience it. However, it did not help me find a 
job, and it did not bear any helpful or even discernible relation to 
anything I have done since. In this practical sense, the one I ignored 
and perhaps scorned when I was younger, my graduate training in 
Russian language and literature was a total waste of my time and 
your money. 

Similar sentiments were echoed by a journalist and a librarian: 

I enjoyed every moment of the studies themselves and gained im- 
mensely — intellectually — from them. But they were of no help what- 
soever occupationally, and I remain, wistfully, in the newspaper 
business to earn a living. 

... I personally benefitted from good training and an enormous wid- 
ening of my horizons but the fact that I am now an informed citizen 
and a public librarian with surprising competence in the Middle East 
does not really justify the money spent on my training — and I sup- 
pose Fd like to tell someone Fm sorry! 

Non-Ph.D.s*| other major complaint was that they received little or 
no job-placement help. Even some respondents who are now using 
their language and area studies skills made this criticism. For .exam- 
ple, an FLAS recipient working in intiemational banking described 
the problem inlthis way: 
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There was no effort whatsoever to help me find a noilacademic job. 
This despite the fact that the demogra t)hic8 of graduate students in 
the early to mid 70s would have indicated that no institution could 
have placed all its students in academic jobs, 

A student currently in the job market described a similar problem: 

As it stands now, students receive far too little information and coun- 
seling at an early stage about employment prospects in various areas 
and about how to tailor their training to make their qualifications 
attractive to a wider range of prospective employers. 

Consistent with this concern about the lack of placement assistance 
for students not wishing or-^able to pursue an academic career is a 
frequent recommendation that training institutions establish better 
links with nonacsidemic employers. A nxmiber of respondents sug- 
gested that universities establish internships in business and govern- 
ment as part of the training process for language and area specialists. 
Short of that, respondents argue that more information about various 
career options needs to be made available by training institutions. 

In sum, non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients assess their graduate training 
in much the same way as their Ph.D. counterparts. They view its 
quality very positively and are grateful for the intellectual experience 
and challenge. At the same time and to a much greater extent than 
the Ph.D.s, many non-Ph.D.s now question the relevance of their 
training, given their current jobs. Some admit that the fault lies, at 
least partially, with themrThey entered graduate school without well- 
specifiedn^career goals and thus were more easily shunted aside in a 
tight job market. Nevertheless, most also blame the tmiversities they 
attended for not providing adequate information about career oppor- 
tunities and for not helping them find jobs that would use their lan- 
guage and area studies skills. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In their preparation and training, non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients close- 
ly resemble peers who continued on to earn a Ph.D. The most striking 
differences between the two' groups do riot really appear until they 
decide whether or not to seek a Ph.D., and in their subsequent skill 
utilization levels. Our data can only suggest several reasons why non- 
Ph.D.s did not earn their doctorates: As a group, they entered gradu- 
ate school less certain of their career plans; took longer to complete 
required training milestones; and seemed to have been more dis- 
couraged than FLAS Ph.D.s by the tight job market. As a result, the 
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m£gority abandoned their earlier intention to obtain a Ph.D., and de-'^ 
spite a generally positive assessment of their training, left graduate 
school. In contrast with the relatively high usage of language and 
area studies expertise among FLAS Ph.D.s (over 40 percent of whom 
use at least one skill all the time), the majo rity of non-Ph.D.s now 
work outside their field of graduate training and less than a quarter 
use their language and area studies skills all the time in their current 
jobs. 

Although usage levels are higher on average for all Ph.D.s, regard- 
less of the sector in>^4lich they are employed, we know that much of 
the differenc^--between Ph.D.s as a group and non-Ph.D.s is due to the 
Ph^p.s^'^niployment as academics. In fact, our data indicate that as 
-ifiore and more FLAS recipients, including those with Ph.D.s, must 
seek employment outside academia, overall skill utilization levels 
will fall. Given the condition of the academic job market, then, it 
seems that the policy problem is not the failure of some fellowship 
recipients to complete their Ph.D.s; instead, the real cause for concern 
for the FLAS program and the institutions that receive fellowship 
funds is that many student recipieilts never use the unirue skills they 
gain in graduate school, and that this waste of resources is likely to 
increase over time. We have already seen the role that job require- 
ments and placement assistance can play in expanding utilization, 
and it is to this issue that we turn in our final chapter. 

t 
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Chapter 6 

CONCLUSIONS AND STUDY IMPLICATIONS 



Throughout this profile of former FLAS recipients, one finding has 
emerged repeatedly: The training of language and area studies spe- 
cialists has remaineij much the same, while major changes have oc- 
curred in the job market and in skill utilization patterns. This chapter 
reviews the study's major findings and explores the policy implica- 
tions of this discrepancy between training and application. 



THE PREPARATION AND TRAINING OF FLAS 
RECIPIENTS 

The FLAS fellowship program has functioned well as a meritocratic 
system that has brought good students from a wide variety of under- 
graduate institutions to the best universities in the country for lan- 
guage and area studies training. Between 1967 and 1979, most FLAS 
recipients majored in history or the humanities; fewer majored in the 
social sciences, and fewer yet in professional disciplines/The humani- 
ties orientation of the FLAS program is most evident among Soviet 
specialists, half of whom majored in language and literature. 

The portrait of the typical FLAS recipient that emerges is that of a 
serious student who entered griaduate school with some prior exposure 
to international studies arid who, while in graduate school, spent con- 
siderable time in language training and related disciplinary study. 
On average, FLAS recipients obtained more language training than 
the average undergraduate, and the vast majority had some first- 
hand experience in another country or region of the world. Although 
only about half had either coursework or first-hand experiencenn the 
region in which they later specialized, most of them entered graduate 
school with at least the skills required for foreign language study and 
the motivation to immerse themselves in the study of another culture. 

Although all FLAS recipients spent considerable time in graduate 
school, the amount of time needed to complete various milestones in 
the training process is one of the major distinctions between. students 
who did and did not earn Ph.D.s. Non-Ph.D.s spent significantly more 
time reaching each milesjtcj^ej^and this extra time may have eventu- 
ally inifluenced theit" decision to leave graduate school. 
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In most other respects, however, the training of these two types of 
FLAS recipients was remarkably similar. The distribution of gradu- 
ate coursework for both groups was quite consistent across cohorts, 
with students in the late 1970s receiving basically the same education 
as those in the mid-1960s. Since the proportion of graduate training 
devoted to area studies courses largely depends on a student's aca- 
demic major and its amenability to international studies, historians, 
humanists, and area studies majors were able to spend more time in 
such courses than those in economics, sociology, and various profes- 
sional fields. Only a quarter of all FLAS recipients took any type of 
applied courses (e.g., in statistics or policy analysis) or ones offered by 
professional schools. Despite the FLAS program's emphasis on inter- 
disciplinary study, only about half of all FLAS recipients took courses 
outside their academic majors, and even these people spent little time 
in such courses. Consequently, most FLAS recipients have little ap- 
plied training and only a cursory introduction to the way that disci- 
plines other than their own approach the study of foreign cultures. 

FLAS non-Ph.D.s studied fewer languages and for a shorter period 
than their Ph.D. counterparts; nevertheless, both groups invested con- 
siderable time in language study, and received more extensive trains 
ing than the older specialists included in Lambert's study. Similarly, 
self-ratings of linguistic competence indicate that FLAS recipients 
also possess greater language skills than the earlier generation of 
specialists. 

However, these overall improvements mask continuing differences 
in training opportunities and competence levels. For exaniple, only 
about half of all FLAS recipients are able to obtain some language 
training in a country where the language is spoken. In addition, stu- 
dents in a world area like East Asia are twice as likely to have such 
an opportunity as those specializing in Southeast Asia. Consistent 
with the shorter duration of their language study, non-Ph.D. FLAS 
recipients report lower levels of linguistic competence at the end of 
training than Ph.D.s; and unlike the Ph.D.s, who report increased 
language competence over time, the non-Ph.D.s report significant 
skill attrition. Even Ph.D.s, however, report difficulty in performing 
some tasks that might reasonably be expected of language and area 
specialists (e.g., teaching a course in their most proficient foreign lan- 
guage). In addition, a significant gap between reading and speaking 
skil ls pers ists,, des pite an ove rall improvement in linguistic compe- 
tence since the time of Lambert's survey. 

On balance, the FLAS^ program has played an important role in a 
training process that has attracted a broad base of competent and 
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highly motivated students.' These students spent considerable time in 
language and area studies training and now rate that training very 
highly. To the extent that comparisons are possible, FLAS recipients 
are receiving more training than older specialists did, with a 
resulting increase in competence levels. At the same time, they report 
serious concern about the lack of opportunity for language study 
abroad, and the seeming unresponsiveness of the graduate training 
process to a changing job market for their skills. 



EMPLOYMENT AND SKILL UTILIZATION PATTERNS 

The vast majority of FLAS Ph.D.s are currently teaching in colleges 
and universities, but the proportion doing so has decreased steadily 
over cohorts. Ph.D.s in the most recent cohort are more than twice as 
likely to have nonacadeniic jobs as those who earned their doctorates 
some ten;years earlier. FLAS Ph.D.s, with academic jobs are teaching 
in many different colleges and universities, and most work in institu- 
tions that are non-selective in their undergraduate admissions poli- 
cies. In this very important way, then, the specialist expertise 
produced with FLAS assistance is now being disseminated broadly to 
undergraduates in all types of institutions. In addition, the m^ority 
of academics, regardless of the type of institution in which they teach, 
report using their language and area studies expertise all or most of 
the time. 

For Ph.D.s working outside academia, however, and for most non- 
Ph.D.s, the picture is quite different. Most report that they never or 



'As we indicated in Chap. 1, the study design required by ED did hot allow us to 
determine in any definitive way the extent to which FLAS fellowships have made a 
difference in the overall training of language and area studies specialists. Although a 
small number of FLAS alternates were originally included in the Ph.D. sample for 
comparison purposes, the small size of the non-Ph.D. sample did not permit the inclu- 
sion of alternates in that group. 

However, we do know from the survey results that while financial aid was not a 
critical factor in decisions about graduate training, the availability'of FLAS support did 
affect some students' (approximately 25 percent of each sample) choice of a particular 
world area or country specialization. Students also reported in responses to open-ended 
questions that FLAS support and its accompanying requirements provided them with 
the opportunity and motivation to engage in more language training fchan they might 
otherwise have. In this sense, FLAS ensures that recipients are better trained-tha. 
-they^ouW-be-withDut-the^ellowshipr— ^ 

We know that a significantly lower proportion of alternates earned Ph.D.s as com- 
pared with FLAS recipients. However, this may be due as much to the effectiveness of 
campus selection procedures (i.e., more competent and better-motivated students are 
selected as recipients) as to the fellowship itself At the same time, we know that alter- 
nates who earned their Ph.D.s do not differ in any significant way from FLAS recipi- 
ents with doctorates. 
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only rarely use their language and area studies expertise in their 
current jobs, and over 60 percent of non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients em- 
ployed full-time are currently working outside their field of graduate 
study. Nevertheless, about a quarter of those working in uonacademic 
jobs have been able to find positions that make extensive use of their 
specialist training. These former FLAS recipients work in jobs that 
either require language skills or that weighed language and area 
studies expertise heavily in the hiring decision. 

To demonstrate more clearly what these patterns mean for a given 
group of FLAS recipients. Table 6.1 uses the data from our two sur- 
veys to show what is likely to happen to 100 hypothetical FLAS 
recipients who are currently beginning graduate school. Most will 
complete their Ph.D.s, although some will spend considerably longer 
doing so. However, only 48 percent of the group are likely to take 
academic jobs, and a similar proportion will use their language and 
area studies skills in a significant way. In other words, this current 
group of students is likely to deviate significantly from the traditional 
model of FJjAS specialists who work inside academia and use their 
skills frequently in the course of teaching and research. Unless usage 
patterns outside academia change markedly, the majority of future 
FLAS recipients may be unable to use their skills, thus jeopardizing a 
critical. national resource. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Although the primary purpose of this study was to present a de- 
tailed profile of FLAS recipients, findings about their training and 
employment raise a number of policy issues for the federal govern- 
ment, the institutions that train these specialists, and the organiza- 
tions that employ them. None of these institutions by themselves can 
resolve the problem of skill underutihzation; instead, a full resolution 
will probably depend on major changes in the American econoniy and 
the way in which the United States deals with the rest of the world. 
Still, our findings suggest some modifications in the training and 
placement process that may mitigate the problem. 

The question of whether the United States is'producing too many or 
tW^feW*langpsgenaTTd"OT 

about future training needs. Since this study focused on only one se- 
lect group of specialists and did not collect data on either aggregate 
demand or supply, we cannot address this issue directly. Our datfir 
indicate that unemployment rates vary somewhat by discipline and 
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Table 6.1 

Ph D, Completion and Skill Utilization Patterns for a 
Hypothetical Group of FLAS Recipients 

Of 100 Recipients : 

44 will earn a Ph.D. within approximately 8 years, and 
16 will earn one several years later. 

Of the 60 Ph.D.s: 

39 will become academics, of whom 

26 will use their FLAS expertise all or most of the time, and 
13 will not. 

21 will take nonacademic jobs,*^ on which 

9 will use their FLAS expertise all or most of the time, and 
12 will not. 

Of the 40 non-Pb^D.s: 

9 will work in academic institutions, where 

4 will use. their FLAS expertise all or most of the time, and 

5 will not. 

31 will take nonacademic jobs, on which 

9 will use their FLAS expertise all or most of the time, and 
22 will not. 

NOTE: These projections are babed.on the data, presented in Chaps. ' 
1,'2, and 5, on Ph.D. completion rates and the distribution of academic 
and nonacademic job;s among Ph.D.s and non-Ph.D.s. Skill utilization 
estimates are based on the proportion of various respondent types (i.e., 
Ph.D. versus non-Ph.D., academic vs. nonacademic job) who scored their 
language or arpa studies usage as either a 4 or a 5 on a 5 -point scale. 

**Wfe are making a conservative estimate here and assuming that the^ 
proportion of FlivS Ph.D.s taking nonacademic jobs will grow at about 
half the rate that it* did during the past decade. 



have increased over time. However, it also seems justified to argue 
from our data that the real problem is not unemployment, but rather 
underemployment or underutilization of skills. Most former FLAS 
recipients can find some type of employment, and inost report that 
their jobs are satisfying and challenging, but often inappropriate, giv- 
en their training. Of course, some might argue that since existing 
"language and area. studies expertise remains undeiiitilized, onetmght^ 
reasonably infer that too many specialists have been produced, given 
current demand levels. We do not believe that our data warrant such 
a conclusion. Furthermore, we would argue that before drastic and 
not easily reversible cutbacks are even considered, it makes miich 



more sense to examine how existing training and placement policies 
can be profitably modified. 

Our data raise several issues about the distribution of FLAS fellow- 
ships. The first relates to the disciplinary megors of recipients special- 
izing in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Recently, U J. 
government officials have expressed concern about the lack o^ Piia- 
lysts qualified to examine social and political trends in the Soviet 
Union. Our data suggest that this lack may be due at partially 
to the concentration of FLAS fellowships in language " .id li'erriture. 
\ Soviet specialists are being produced, but not in the ells for which 
\the U.S. government has a critical need. Consequently, we have a 
situation where not only is there above-averaje unemployment 
among FLAS Ph.D.s with this area specialization, but also at least 
moaest demand for Soviet specialists with a different disciplinary 
focusNAt the same time, U.S. policymakers have expressed concern 
about axdecline in the number of Russian lan^age speakers. There- 
fore, language and literature needs to be maintained, as one disciplin- 
ary focus of^^FLAS fellowships for Soviet specialists. A solution here, 
then, is to redistribute some fellowships away from language and lit- 
erature and ii^to the social sciences. - 

Our comparison of Ph.D. and non-Ph.D. FLAS recipients raises a 
second question about the distribution of fellowships. Because of the 
declining academicNlabor market, there has been some discussion over 
.the past few years about awarding a greater proportion of fellowships 
to terminal M.A. candidates and fewer to doctoral students. Only a 
few institutions have mbiyGd in any significant way toward this strat- 
egy, and even for these in^titv . is too early to tell how success- 
ful this approach has beer^Ti.. . ' of non-Ph.D.s we surveyed 
entered graduate school expecting to earn a Ph.D., and less than a 
third were actually terminal M.A. candidates at the time they re- 
ceived their FLAS fellowship. We do know that a significantly greater 
proportion of those with terminal^ Masters* degrees currently report 
little, not great, use of their language and area studies expertise. 
However, this finding should be interpreted with caution. >!ost of 
those in our sample were enrolled inN^aduate school before the in- 
creased interest in joint area-studies/professional degrees that has 
largely occurred within the last three years. Even the non-Ph.D.s in 
our sample who earned professional degree^ often did so to acquire a 
marketable substitute for their area studies degrees, not complements 
to them. A good exampl enife~the~lawyer8 ih our sample, almost al l of 
whom do not currently use their language and iarea studies expertise; 
On the other hand, although cell sizes are too small, to make any valid 
statistical inferences, the experience of area specialists in our sample 





with degrees in such areas as public health and jbiisiness suggest that 
such combinations can result' in high levels of $kill-utili2ation. 

We have concluded that FLAS recipients' decisions on whether to 
earn an M,A, or a Ph,D, are much less important than the extent to . 
which they later use their language and area studies expertise. 
Nevertheless, training institutions should encourage students to be 
clear about their intentions an^ their course of study, so that they do 
not spend an inordinate amount of time reaching milestones in the 
training process, A prolonged stay in graduate school discourages 
most students and makes them more ^^kely to drop out. Unfortunate- 
ly, as our data indicate, it is not easy to distinguish ahead of time 
between those who will and will not finish graduate school. Often, the 
two groups look quite similar in their qualifications and preparation, 
and it is only some five or more years later that distinctions between 
the two become evident. However, to the extent that fellowship deci- 
sions are based on clear statements of purpose from students and a 
well-specified plan of study, ainilesjs "wandering** through graduatev 
school can be minimized. 

The predominance of history and jhumanities majors among FLAS 
recipients raises a final distributional question. In our earlier report 
on the institutional aspects of the program, we explored the 

reas9ns for this dominance.^ History and the humanities as academic 
disciplines have been much more amenable to area studies than other 
disciplines, particularly economics, sociology, and many of the 
professions. Consequently, the best students in history and the 
'humanities are often attracted to area studies and are therefore in a 
competitive position to win FLAS fellowships. On the other hand, 
those in such disciplines as economics have to fight strong 
disciplinary norms against area^studies, and as our survey indicates, 
find it difficult to take as many language and area studies courses as 
those in more supportive disciplines,. At the same time, we found that 
FLAS recipients in economics, sociology, and the professiois are 
easily employable and some are using thfeir language and area Hudies 
skills in interesting and important ways. This suggests that there 
should not be a miajor shift away from history and the humanities, but 
that the FLAS program should strive to attract more economists and 
professional students to area studies. Such an effort can take any 
number of forms, some of which were suggested in our Phase I 
report — for example, a protecte'd competition for those in disciplines 
with a low amenability to area studies, more flexible requirements for 
,Janguage_studyJsuch_aaiMensi¥e_siunmer^ and postdoctoral 
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awards that would allow students to concentrate on area studies after 
they complete their disciplinary training.^ 

Our training profile of FLAS recipients suggests several other areas 
where changes might be made. In both surveys, respondents 
expressed the serious concern that they had taken too few applied 
courses and too few area studies courses outside their own discipline. 
They argued that courses in statistics, computer science, policy analy- 
sis, and those offered by various professional schools not only were 
likely to make them more competitive on the job market, but also that 
such knowledge provided yet another set of research tools that could 
be used to understand a particular world area, whether specialists 
were working in academia or outside of it. Similarly, respondents be- 
lieved it is important to understand how other disciplines approach 
the study of a world area, and particularly, for those in disciplines 
other than history to have a good grounding in the history of an area. 
The need for interdisciplinary study is becoming even more important 
as area specialists find themselves working either in colleges and uni- 
versities or in nonacademic institutions that have no other employees 
with a similar world area specialty. In these cases, the area specialist 
needs to function as a generalist with broad knowledge of his or her 
world area. Respondents' assessments of their training confirm the 
appropriateness of the FLAS program's emphasis on interdisciplinary 
approaches to area studies and its increased interest in the link be- 
tween area studies and applied disciplines. Changing what has basi- 
cally been a static curriculum to include such emphases makes sense 
not only in light of the cun^ent job market, but also as a way to expand 
the theoretical and analyticfi^l perspectives that inform the study of 
other cultures. \ 

3ibid.. pp. 158-159.. \ 

As we ind»cat€td in Chap. 1, ED> practice of listing priority diaciplinea for each 
world area has exierted little influence oVer university selection procedures, largely 
because such priorities often run counter\to the strengths of individual centers and 
their best sti'dents. However, to the extient t.hat ED wishes to continue this practice, it 
can take guidance from Table 2.2, which shows the underrepresentation of language 
and literature ni£UOrs among African, SouthV and Southeaot Asian specialists and an 
overrepresentation among Soviet specialistsASimilarly, this distribution shows that 
economics, geography, sociology^ and the professional disciplines are underrepresented 
in all world areas except Southeast Asia and, t^r the professional fields, Africa. If em- 
plpyment is the criterion, instead of a broad representation of disciplines among area 
specialists, then (based on Table 2.6) FLAS awah^ to^^onomists, political scientists, 
and historians should be encouraged because their Unemployment rate is signiflcantly 
lower than it is for language and literature and linguistics majors. On the; other hand, 
if the priority disciplines are predicated on y/hether majors in a particular discipline are 
likely to use their language and area studies^ skills in their employment, then the type 
of job a specialist holds is a far more signiflcant predictor of usage than either worid 
area or academic discipline (see Chap. 4). Among academics, however, historians (re- 
gardless of . their world area affiliation) are more likely than those in all other disci- 
plines to use their language and area studies skills, with sociologists, linguists, 
anthropologists, and economists the least likely to do So. 



The 'international studies community universally agrees on the 
need for language study in a country where the language is spoken, 
and our data confirm that judgment. We found that language study 
abroad is a significant factor in predicting linguistic competence at 
the end of training. At the same time, we also found that only about 
half of all FLAS recipients receive such training, and that students 
specializing in Africa, South Asia, and Southeast Asia are much less 
likely to obtain this type of training than those in other world areas. 
Therefore, we can only reiterate what others have argued: If the U,S, 
government wants to assure an adequate supply of people who are 
linguistically competent in non-Western languages, it will need to 
support more language study abroad and help equalize such opportu- 
nities across world areas. 

The finding that a large proportion of FLAS Ph.D.s are teaching in 
smaller institutions, with only a few other faculty members specializ- 
ing in their region of the world, suggests yet another important role 
for the large universities that train FLAS Ph.D.s. In our earlier visits 
to Title Vl-funded centers, we found that some centers provide semi- 
nars, workshops, and library privileges to those teaching in nearby 
colleges as part of their outreach program. We suggested then that 
such a use of center resources was one of the most effective types of 
outreach. Oui findings from the current FLAS survey confirm this 
earlier recommendation. If the area specialists working outside major 
centers are to maintain their skills and not feel intellectually isolated, 
they need to participate regularly in professional activities that bring 
numerous colleagues together. We also know from our analysis that 
having an organized program in language and area studies, even at 
smaller institutions, is a significant factor in the a^lity of academics 
to use and maintain their skills. This suggests that institutional sup- 
port for programs at sijnaller institutions is also necessary if the goal 
"ofj disseminating language and area studies knowledge broadly is to, 
be met. 

The final change that this study implies for training institutions 
may be the most difficult to make. Universities have well-established 
placement networks for helping graduates find aqademic jobs, and al- 
though not all are assisted in finding jobs, most are. However, the ' 
situation is very different for those graduates who want or must ac- 
cept nonacademic jobs. Respondents noted both th^ reluctance and 
, ihability of their professors and academic departmmits to assist in the 
placement process for nonacademic jobs. / 
t Since our data indicate that more and more FLAS recipients will 
need to look to the nonacademic labor market over the next few years, 
it seems that training institutions have little choice but to strengthen 
their nonacademic placement networks. Universities now need as 



much information about nonacademic jobs that use language and area 
studies skills as they have about academic jobs. There are several 
ways to obtain such information. One is to keep track of graduates 
who are now working in these types of jobs. Such graduates can be a 
useful source of information about other positions in the same field 
and about the training needs for these jobs; but we found in tracking 
respondents that universities know the least about their graduates 
working outside academia. 

A second way to build an effective placement network is to develop 
systematic links with government, nonprofit, and private sector orga- 
nizations that use language and area studies skills. This can be done 
as part of center outreach programs or as part of the graduate train- 
ing process. For example, a number of respondents suggested that 
internships in such organizations be included as part of the training 
process, and some universities have already begun to incorporate 
these into their international studies programs. Although such in- 
ternships may not lead directly to permanent jobs, they at least give 
students a realistic sense of the range of available options, and of the 
ways in which their expertise is likely to be used outside academia. 
Internships can also provide universities with information about 
training needs as they work to update their curriculum, and such a 
program will alert potential employers to a pool of available 
expertise.^ 

Up to this point, we have focused on the clear need for FLAS policy 
and graduate institutions to modify their approach to specialist train- 
ing and placement. At the same time, however, the changes that uni- 
versities can bring about will make no more than a marginal 
difference if American employers, particularly those in the private 
sector, do not alter the way they do business. Because of attitudinal 
and organizational factors, many American businesses have chosen 
either not to expand into international markets or to rely on foreign 
nationals in staffing their overseas operations. For example, Ameri- 
can firms have often been reluctant to compete abroad because high 
initial start-up costs (e.g., the long lead-time needed to negotiate co- 
production agreements) work against the short-term profit horizons of 
most companies. In addition, we found in a previous study that when 
American firms do engage in business overseas, they tend to use for- 
eign nationals for the kinds af tasks that language and area special- 



''A number of international studi es^ programs directed at the B.A. and M.A. levels, 
routinely include such internships as part of student training (e.g., at Michigan State, 
Stanford, and Yale). For a discussion of these programs, see Robert E. Ward, "Reflec- 
tions on a Conference on Innovative Curricula in International Studies," sponsored by 
the American Council on Education's Commission on International Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 8, 1982. 




ists can perform. These corporations argue that such an arrangement 
is cost-eflective and allovs them to hire Americans solely for what 
they consider to be more important managerial skills.^ 

Convincing more U.S. firms that expanding into international mar- 
kets can be profitable and that using American language and area 
specialists has advantages over relying on foreign nationals is not 
something that universities can or necessarily should be expected to 
do on their own. It seems that if increased U.S. trade abroad is in the 
national interest, the federal government should lead the way in en- 
couraging American businesses. Major incentives clearly involve vari- 
ous typcr^ of tax and subsidy arrangements. However, agencies like 
the Commerce Department might also help U.S. firms by providing 
information on how other firms have effectively used area specialist 
expertise. Although there were relatively few in our sample, re- 
sponses to open-ended questions from those employed by banks sug- 
gest that this sector might be a^ worthwhile one to examine in some 
detail. Several major American banks are using such expertise more 
extensively than other types of firms, and even given their widely 
publicized problems with foreign loans, these banks are still earning a 
large proportion of their profits froiij overseas operations.^ 
Consequently, they might provide a manpower utilization model for 
firms in other sectors. Language and area studies expertise is not a 
substitute for technological and price competitiveness, but it can, for 
example, be a critical_tool in marketing and risk assessment. 
However, many American firms remain to be convinced of that fact. 

The profile of former FLAS recipients presented in this study sug- 
gests that language and area studies are now moving through a tran- 
sitional period. There is no question that universities have provided 
high-quality training to a group of talented and motivated students. 
The task now is to reshape that training in the face of new realities so 
an important national resource will not go unused. 



•''Berryman et al. 

^Michael Wines, "Betting on Brazil," National Journal, Vol. 15, No. 13, March 26, 
1983, p. 663. 
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Appendix A 
DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 



Survey data collection involved five tasks: 

• Establishing the universe of^LAS recipients, using ED Divi- 
sion of International Education (DIE) files; 

• Identifying those recipients who earned Ph.D.s; 

• Selecting separate samples of Ph.D.s and non-Ph.D.s; 

• Obtaining current addresses for all potential respondents; 
and 

• Mailing questionnaires and conducting follow-up procedures. 

The composition of the two samples and the process by which they 
were selected are discussed in Chap. 1; the remaining data collection 
tasks are described below. 



ESTABLISHING THE UNIVERSE OF FLAS 
RECIPIENTS 

The universities that receive FLAS fellowship quotas are required 
to file end-of-year reports with DIE, listing the students who were 
awarded FLAS fellowships during the preceding academic year. These 
records constituted the major source for our study's sampling frame 
(all graduate students who received academic-year FLAS fellowships 
between 1962 and 1979). Prior to 1973, however, a number of under- 
graduate and summer fellowships were also awarded. Consequently, 
in building the sampling frame, these undergraduate and summer- 
only recipients had to be deleted. In addition, the duplicate names of 
students who received fellowships in multiple years were also deleted. 

Unfortunately, DIE records were incomplete for the years 1973- 
1979. /Therefore, we had to request information directly from the 51 
universities^ whose DIE files were incomplete. (Information on recipi- 
ents' at the other 49 institutions receiving FLAS fellowship quotas 
was^ obtained entirely from DIE files.) These institutions were able to 
supply about 70 percent of the data missing from DIE files. The re- 
maining information was reconstructed by Rand staff, using other 
sources such ai^ university correspondence with DIE and individual 
file cards on fellowship nominees (information from the latter source 
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had to be verillecl because not all nominees eventually receive fellov. 
ships). 

Using this eornbination of procedures, we were able to identify the 
entire population of FLAS fellowship recipients (N - 9534) and desig- 
nated alternates who never received any FLAS support (N = 11,000). 
In addition to the names and permanent addresses of recipients and 
alternates, DIE records also provided data on the institutions that 
students attended, the languages they studied during their fellowship 
period, and the year(s) in which they received or were alternates for 
fellowship support. 



IDENTIFYING RECIPIENTS WHO EARNED PH.D.S 

Dili receives no information about the final degree status of FLAS 
recipients from either the recipients themselves or the institutions 
they attended. Therefore, we had to identify the FLAS recipients who 
subsequently earned Ph.D.s by using sources other than DIE. The 
most efficient and reliable method would have been to computer 
match our file of FLAS recipients and alternates against the master 
file of earned doctorates maintained by the National Research Council 
(NRC). Since doctoral students are required to file such information 
with NRC as part of the degree-granting process at their individual 
universities, NRC's files are quite complete. However, NRCs confi- 
dentiality assurances to its respondents prevented us from obtaining 
access to its master file. Instead, NRC agreed to let us use their file of 
commencement bulletins from all institutions that grant doctorates as 
an alternative data source. NRC staff hand-checked our file against 
relevant commencement bulletins for the years 1967-1979. 

Our subsequent reliability checks indicated that this procedure 
identified approximately 89 percent of all FLAS Ph.D.s. The major 
source of error resulted from this method's inability to identify those 
students who received an FLAS fellowship at one institution and 
subsequently earned their Ph.D.s at another. Several other sources 
were used to identify additional Ph.D.s not found during the search of 
commencement bulletins. These included: 

• The Dynamic Inventory of Soviet and East European Special- 
ists (Warren Eason, Ohio State University, Principal Inves- 
tigator), t 

• Bibliogi'aphies of doctoral dissertations on Southeast Asia, 
South Asia, Japan, and Korea compiled by Frank Schulman, 
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Director, East Asia Collection, University of Maryland 
libraries.* 

• Carl Deal, ed., Latin America and the Caribbean: A Disserta- 
tion Bibliography, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, 1977. 

• Michael Sims, ed., American and Canadian Doctoral Disser- 
tations and Masters Theses on Africa: 1886-1974, Crossroads 
Press, Los Angoles, 1976. 

• Various Ph.D. listings published by individual universities 
and area studies programs (e.g., Ph.D.s of the Program of 
African Studies, Northwestern University, February 1980). 

As a further reliability check, we asked several of the universities 
that receive large numbers of FLAS fellowships to check our recipient 
file against their own institutional records. This process included: 



'^The following bibliographies, compiled by Frank Schulman, were used: 
For Southeast Asia: 

"Doctoral Dissertations on Southeast Asia, 1968-1975: An Annotated Bibliography 
of International Research." Forthcoming publication of the Center for South and South- 
east Asian Studies, University of Michigan. 

"Doctoral Dissertations on Southeast Asia, 1979-1985: A Bibliography." Forthcom- 
ing publication. 

For South Asia: 

Doctoral Dissertations on South Asia, 1966-1970: An Annotated Bibliography Cover- 
ing North America, Europe, and Australia. Center for South and Southeast Asian Stud- 
ies, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1971. 

"Doctoral Dissertations on South Asia, 1971-1980: A Bibliography." Forthcoming 
publication of the Center for South and Southeast Asian Studies, University of Michi- 
gan. . 

For China: 

Doctoral Dissertations on China: A Bibliography of Studies in Western Languages, 
1945-1970. Coauthored with Leonard H.D. Gordon. University of Wa^hinpfton Presr, 
Seattle and London, 1972. 

Doctoral Dissertations on China, 1971-1975: A Bibliography of Studi s in Vfestern 
Languages. University of Washington Press, Seattle and London. 1978. 

"Doctoral Dissertations on China, 1976-1980: A Bibliography." Forthcoming pu'oli- 
cation of the University of Washington Press. 

For Japan and Korea: 

Japan and Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations in Western 
Languages, 1877-1969. American Library Association, Chicago, 1970. 

Doctoral Dissertations on Japan and Korea, 1969-1974: A Classified Bibliographical 
Listing of International Research. University Microfilms International, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1976. 

Doctoral Dissertations on Asia: An Annotated Bibliographical •Journal of Current 
International Research. Association for Asian Studies, Ana Ai'bor, Mica , I^^K.iQgi^ 

"Doctoral Dissertations on Japan and on Korea, l^St>-1979: A Bibliography of Stud- 
ies in Western Languages." Forthcoming publinat*i/n of the Univer'-. cy of Washington 
Press. 



• A computer ;natch of our entire file against the master file of 
M.A. and Ph.D. graduates of the University of Cahfornia, 
Berkeley, 

• A hand check c*^ the Stanford FLAS recipient file with the 
master student file in thf Registrar's Office there, and 

• A hand match of the file of FLAS recipients in South and 
East Asian studies at the University of Pennsylvania with 
University records. 

Since these checks indicated that our error rate in identifying Ph.D.s 
was less than 5 percent, we assumed that the 3291 Ph.D.s we had 
identifi-2d constituted most of the FLAS recipients (and the smaller 
sample of alternates) v ho had earned a Ph.D. between 1967 and 1979. 
This 5 percent error ate was confirmed when we began tracking the 
non-Ph.D. sample. In contacting the institutions these FLAS recipi- 
ents attended, we found that 5 percent of those assumed not to have a 
Ph.D. actually earned one between 1967 and 1979. In sum, although 
the procedure we used to identify Ph.D.s was less efficient than it 
would have been had we been granted access to NRC's master file of 
earned doctorates, we were able to construct the universe of FLAS 
Ph.D.s within an acceptable margin of error. 



OPTAINING CURRENT ADDRESSES FOR ALL 
POTENTIAL RESPONDENTS 

Since sonje respondents left graduate school as long as fifteen years 
ago, we had to draw on several sources in seeking to obtain their 
currrint addresses. The first step was to consult the membership direc- 
tories and mailing labels purchased from the American Association 
for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, the African Studies Associa- 
tion, the Association for Asian Studies, the Middle Eastern Studies 
Association, and the Council for European Studies. We then checked 
employment-related directories, such as the National Faculty Directo- 
ry and tho U.S. State Department Directory. We also consulted the^ 
membersViip directories of such disciplinary associations as the 
American Economic Association, the American Political Science As- 
sociation, and tht American Sociological Association. When all print- 
ed sources were exhausted, we then compiled lists of the remaining 
respondents by university and asked world area center directors to 
check their records for any current addresses that they might have- 
Using this combination of sources, we were able to obtain addresses 
for about 65 percent of all FLAS Ph.D.s. 



The Rand Telephone Survey Group then tracked the remaining 
respondents using a variety of sources. Calls were made to respon- 
dents' graduate departments, university graduate studies offices, and 
alumni associations. In many cases, these sources provided leads that 
were followed up through calls to respondents' parents, friends, and 
employers. This tracking process produced addresses for an additional 
25 percent of all FLAS Ph.D.s, for a total 90 percent located. 

Tracking the non-Ph.D. sample was much more difficult because 
universities have less information about such students. In addition, 
non-Ph.D.s' are employed in a broader range of occupations than 
Ph.D.s, thus making it less efficient to use professional directories in 
tracking them. Consequently, the mayority of non-Ph.D.s were 
tracked through telephone inquiries to their graduate departments, 
parents, friends, and employers. Current addresses were obtained for 
55 percent of the non-Ph.D. sample. In addition to locating a smaller 
proportion of this group, we also found a disproportionate number of 
respondents in the most recent fellowship cohort (81 percent located) 
as compared witli the oldest one (30 percent located). Consequently, 
the final non-Ph.D. sample had to be weighted to take account of this 
bias. 



QUESTIONNAIRE MAILINGS AND FOLLOW-UP 
PROCEDURES 

Questionnaires were sent to all FLAS Ph.D.s in four waves (as cur- 
rent addresses were obtained). A postcard reminder was sent seven to 
ten days later; a letter and second questionnaire about four weeks 
after the first mailing; and telephone r^inder calls were made at 
approximately the same time. The mail-out* procedures for the non- 
Ph.D. sample were similar; however, a second questionnaire was not 
sent to these respondents. Our experience with the Ph,D. group indi- 
cated that most of the additional response was generated as a result of 
the telephone reminder calls, riot by the second mailing. Therefore, 
given time and budgetary constraints, it was decided to limit follow- 
up procedures for the non-Ph.D. sample to the postcard and telephone 
reminders. To the extent possible. Telephone Survey staff attempted 
to find new addresses for those respondents whose questionnaires 
were returned as undeliverable. 

Approxiniately 7.8 percent of the Ph.D. group and 11.8 percent of 
the non-Ph.D. sample are currently living outside the United States. 
These respondents were sent questionnaires along with international 
money orders to cover return postage costs. Because of the expense, 
this group received postcard reminders, buVnp second questionnaire 
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or telephone reminder call. Ah expected, the response rute for overseas 
respondents wus lower than for the domestic sample; but it was still 
about 50 percent for both Ph.D.s and non-Ph.D.s. 
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Appendix B 
SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



The qucHtionnairo 9cnt to FLAS Ph.D.s is reprinted here. Since the 
one aent to non-Ph.D.s was virtually identical (with the exception of 
several questions pertaining only to academics that were deleted), 
only those c^ueations from the non-Ph.D. questionnaire that apply 
solely to non-Ph.D.s are reprinted at the end of this appendix. 

Foreign Language And Area Studies Questionnaire 
First, we'd like tome background Information. 

1. Dale ol Birth:.. . . /„ / nx/ 



MONTH DAY YEAR 

2. Sex: Male ^ 

Female 2 

3 Racial/Elhnic Identification: 

Whitc/Caucastan ^ Puerto Rican 5 

Black/Negro. Alro-American 2 Oriental 6 

American Indian 3 Other Asian 7 

MfiAican- Aniencan/Chicano 4 Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 8 



^0/ 



4. List in the table below allcollegiate and graduate degrees, excluding honorary degrees 
that have been awarded to ybu. PLEASE ENTER THE NUMBER AND NAME OF YOUR 
MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY FROM THE DEGREE AND EMPLOYMENT SPECIALTIES 
LIST ON THE FACING PAGE. 



! I ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE/ 
TYPE ! ■ . MAJOR 
OF ! YEAR ' (Use specialities list) 
DEGREE ! GRANTED Name Number 


GRADE 
POINT 
AVERAGE* 


INSTITUTION 
NAME 


CITY 
(or campus) 
AND STATE 


! 

Bachelor's 
Master's 


















Doctorate 
Other 

(Specify) 1 

















.no voui grtde oomr 4«erag* Din%t u>« A-4 0 A 03 Q*m2 3 B«3 0 B»2 7 C*" 2 i C*2 0 



139 1 . 



59 BEST COPY A wlL/iBLE 



(ollowiMO 

A. Throo of moi l) world arnfl courses on any rogion ol tho 
world 

0 Throo Of more wor' J nroa couraos in tho aarno world tircn t»s 
your Ph D trnininy 

C How many y"ury o( n Wonturn Inngungo (mcluding 
Russian and othor East Europoan tanounous), 
(plunso specify Iho Janguagols)). 



D. How many years of a non-Wostorn tanguago; 
(ploaso specify tho language(sl) 



NO 

2 



n of Y«iars 



# of Years 



/V Pfiof to bogiMTung graduate training, did you do B. Was It in thn world 
any ot Ihit following'' nron of yourgrndunto 

training? 



YES 



Collegiate study abroad — 

Summer travel or residence 
abroad 



Work abroad 

Peace Corps Service . . 
Mititary Service abroad. 



NO 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



YES 



NO 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



6Jfi4 
656fi' 

C9 70 
7\ f7 



The next group ot questions focuses on aspects of your graduate training. 
7 A. Howmanycalpndaryearselapsedbelweenyourfirstentermggraduateschooland 
receiving your Ph D ? 

Number ol Years 



B. Of these years, how many were you officialty enrolled in the un.vers i."? 

Number of Years 



0. A. Which world ntinx (iui you fipocinlizo In during your yrndunto trnlning? 
(If more ihnn ono, clrcl« only your primary world «r«a) 



Cnnad«i . 



01 




,,, 11 






05 


02 


Southeast Aaia 


,, 06 


10 




, , 09 


03 




...07 


04 




.08 






,88 



B, Within this world area, which country or countries did you focus on during your 
graduate training? 



9 Which one of the following initially motivated you to concentrate on these regions or 
countries'' (Circle your most important reason) 

Mine or my lamil/s native country/ 



region 01 

An undergraduate course or 
teacher 02 

Travel experience, , 03 

Family lived there / 04 

Contact In U.S. with area nationals ... 05 

Intellectual Interest or curiosity 06 

Military service in the area 07 

Peace Corps experience In the 
area 10 

Research in the area 11 

Missionary/religious work 
abroad 12 

Other (Please specify) 88 

\ 



CARD at 



-4 ^ r».-rT^r pr"'" .-^''.fn t^fyi 



10 Uitfi^j thn (;()d()5from thu Idfiyungn l)«low, piniiorj InHho liirnjuinjiin yr)u hnvrMjIudiiKl 
rnloviint to yuur world amn trfitninu Indlcnio your dogroo ol contpotnru;!), how you worn 
trnintxi, and thn nrnount ol lormul trtitnirtu you havn ha(i 



LANGUAGE 
(U<i» codo5 
Irom list 
bolow) 



IQI Ac noil 
t02 Alir 



<0i 



(01 Ann 
104 Amrimc 

110 Binlu 

111 Bimbi 
1 1 2 6*rt>«r 
t13 BulOm 
190 ChimM 

114 ChDi'^bi 

115 Ch.Chi*i 

109 Ch.luM 

110 :;Min»in|i 

119 D^»luo 

120 DcftuinO 

121 Dyull 

122 Edo 

123 t'lii 

111 ElMkO 

'Jill t»»U-nt.'ton 

120 Fing 

100 Finn 
127 Futi 
120 Ci 

129 Cimdi 

130 HtuM 
i3t ibibio 
132 

133 igbotlbot 

13* Kibyli 

13S K.KOoflO 

130 KihUyO 

1 37 Kinylrmtlndl 

130 KWig-i 

101 KiHundr 

139 RnnnOwnUu 

140 RP«I| 
111 Kno 
11} Kru 
1i3 L«dinO 
y** LikfM 



DEGREE OF COMPETENCE 
AT CONCLUSION OF STUDY 

(tniin itiixn i( III tn Uaiii (*«h>«t 



Nol Wilh 
a1 all Oiflicully 



Eiiity 



I 2 3 4 S 

HuAiiing Wriltng Spvaking 



HOW COMPETENCE WAS 
ACOUIRF.D 



((lltitck All (ippin(iriii1n (ii)Mrfii 



hiM<ir 

Mhf'l 
Ll'tguigi 



140 Lob' 

nr LOli 

140 lugindi 

1i9 lu.«i 

1*0 LUO 

100 Mim 

151 Ulndingo 

152 Mindmii 
I S3 «■»■! 

154 Mindl 

155 Mofi 
iSe uixindu 
157 Ndib«ii 
1J0 Ntiiim 
1J9 0*Mlio«iio 

100 Oi>mo iQiHii 

101 Plul 

102 U"9o 
I0S Siiiwif«i 

103 S^o«l 

101 Siifri L*cni 
iCtioiil 

i0r SiiMii 

105 9onii>i 

100 9o1ho 

107 Suiiii 

108 9uiw 

109 S*ihil' 
iro SwUi 
lTi T4wichi» 

172 T4miiigM 

173 Tin 
17i Ti^ri 
175 Tigrmyi 

irr tJ^ 

ITB Moini 

1T9 XhOi* 

ISO Viii 

101 Vofubi 

102 Vup>C 
183 Zulu 

lOO EAST ASrA 

201 CninMS 



LANQUAQE LIST 

2('} Jiliiniii 

J03 Khiuhl Miinnj.il in 

204 KOflln 

714 MonttOlun 

715 MOngoliin Ciiii.rii 
20^ Tit>ilin 

JOU LATIN AMCniCA 

30) Aymni 

30} CikCn>gui> 

J10 Cit.b 

303 CMniMiC 

304 C^an1ll 
3U5 Ouirim 



300 



nCri( 



307 Miyin 

300 Mililif 

30tt MiiliC 

3lQ Nitiuill 

311 ponwguiti 

31} Ouictiui 

313 SMniin 

314 Mirio 

315 Vucitic 

100 MiDOLE EAST 

101 AtlbiC 
lOi ArimiiC 
i03 Cofii«c 

lOi Egypliin. AnCiirti 

■05 Egypltin M^ifn 

1 00 Ell mil I 

107 Mibf»\M 

iO0 Mtllili 

109 Iriniin AnCiinl 
no Kiik 

111 Kitin-Tutktc 

112 KifgMl 

II 3 Kufdith 

I I I MiCidOniin 
115 Pirtun/Firit 

110 Sumifiin 
117 SyMC 

1 10 Turkic, Middli 

119 TufkiC, UiQut 

1 20 Tuf^ll»^ 

121 (JiMh 

122 VidOith 



AMOUNT OF 
FORMAL 
TRAINING 
List \n Academic 
Year Equivalent 

Om ifii' ol i»*1»«»i»i 
U^ttuigi mllluclion 
iriiiu 1 h* iicoiiTin 

il l«c) (fint 



500 501JTM ASIA 

501 Bir<gi'i 

502 QoOia 

503 Guii'iii 

504 HinOi U'du 
V)5 Kinnidl 
500 Miliyilim 
5i9 Milgin 
iOT Midlhi 
M0 Mundiri 

509 NipiM 

510 Otiyi 

511 Pu»Mo 

51 2 P«ikrt1 

513 Puniib' 
511 Sintint 
515 S,r<Mii 
510 Tlm,l 
5l7 Tllugu 
205 TiOn 
510 UrOu 



001 Bilmiii 

002 Biti^ 

003 Bufmiti 
00* Ci'f^Dbd'in 
005 CibuinO 
000 llOCinO 
007 OlOkino 

000 IndOnlliln 

009 Jimniii 

010 KKnm 

011 kiOliin 

012 MiHy- 

indoniiiin 

013 Tig nog 
011 Thii 

01 5 V.ilnimMi 
010 Viliyin 



701 Alblni«n 



703 8ulgifi«n 
70S CltC^ 



i: A no 02) 

t.l 3U/ 
36 38/ 
39 51/ 
S3 64/ 
6 5 ff/ 

(caIwoj) 

i325/ 



ro0 Gin'gi'' 

r09 Qui*. Modi ' 

MO Mu giriio 

711 tilf'in 

712 L'lnuinii^ 

713 lu»iltin 
711 Mengoliin 

715 Mof^gol'i" CliiKil 

718 f*0«t» 

fir Bommnn iHu'Wi"'!'*! 

no nuu<in 

719 SirbcrC'oil'in 

720 9K«'C Old ChurCn 

72 1 SlO'ili 

722 Sk)«rni 

723 3tO»in'in 
721 Ul"'""!"" 
421 Utbik 

00c MESTE^N EUROPE 



BitQui 

B'llon 
Cil|iin 

ninttn 
OuiCh 
(fine" 
SCOlt.»MCl' 
Olimin 
G'irk 
iCHmd'C 
|Mo<li 
imn Gill c 
<llli4n 
Nontag'in 
Polugucif 
ProtrnCii 
Sp4nii" 

l^lllh 



001 

0OS 



015 

' 313 
01A 



n Ot(J' 



900 iNNEn A911 

901 Ui|i<r 
90? Aili-c 



t 1 if you hnvo ntiKliod only (irm modiirn foioign (angiiAU<i. Armwor (ho nnxt IwonuofttlODn 
in torrnrt (tf thiil (tiirticulnr Innguauf) If you hnvn filudliKl rnoro than onn l(inuittiu». 
nniwnr thi) (tunatlonn In t«r»n;i of lh» Inrtourtuo In which you conolditr yournolf 
cufrnntly rnoal proliciont (othtir ihnn yoiir niilivo lnnoungi)}, Nolo titnl you do no/ hnvo 
to bu highly proffcionf in your most proficlont tongunpo. 



tntnr codo numbnr from langunoo co'<o hot: 



□ □□ 



A lpnm«(tiatoly uftor you cpmplotod 
lorninl languago tratntng could you 
uso tho languaQo to 



[] Today could you uno 
tho lunyungo \n 



cinci I THfi Af^r'MOPftiAn: NUfviuEn 



With (irtal With 
OilhriillyOr Uom« 
Mot Al AM DtMtCUl»y 



Wilh UifftI 
QliiI* Utihruily or 
Casily Not A| All 



With 

Oiiricuiiy 



OuM* 
Eaiily 



Teach a couriio m your 
acadomic disciplino'^ 



J L 



Conduct fioldwork fosonrch 
'uSing tho spokBn 1 
langungo 



2 3 



4 5 12 



j j I 3132/ 

3 4 b 



In lace to face conversation, L 

undersland a native speaker 1 
who IS speaking slowly and 
carefully (t e. deliberately 
adapting his or her speoch 
to suit you) 



2 3 



J 1 L 



5 t 



I JJ 34/ 



3 4 5 



Give simple biogrdPhical 
information about 
yourself (birth, com- 
position of family, early 
schooling, otc.l 



2 3 



J L 



4 5 1 



3 4 5 



State and support With l I ^ 1 1 : 1 

examples and reasons a 1234512345 
posrtion on a controver- 
sial topic (for example, 

birth control, nuclear \ 

safety, environmental 

pollution) 



Describe the role 
played by Congress 
in the United Slates 
government system 



1 i' At)()ul whtti pfoiuiftum of your gffiHuulo Blu(Hoa (incliuJlng Hupn Moii Ifulnpnndiinl 
nludy) w(ia dovohul Ux (rOFAL lo 100%) 



4t4J/ 
4 1 44/ 



4H 48/ 



A. Lnnyuay*) ttcqulallion 

l\ World nron couraoa In your rtcndomic major % 

C, Non-nroo cuursoa In your acodomtc mu|or (o a , dificlpllnary coro 

courflos) ^ 

D. Aroa couraoa outside your j'oodomic major -% 

Policy nnnlyain, alaliatlca. computer flclonco coura«9 

F Olhor (PLEASE SPECIFY) „ _ - — -% 

100% 

1 3. About whfll proportion of your totil griduiU court«work was In; 

(TOTAL to 100%) 

A. Language and literature ^ "''^^ 

B. Art. fnuaic. philosophy, rotiglon % 

C. Hiatory ''''' 

0. Social Scloncoa (o.g , political science, sociology, geography 

psychology) 

E Economics 

F. Othor (PLEASE SPECIFY) ^ 

1 00% 



14. About what proportion of graduate couraework In your world eras apecializailon 
focuaed on the time period: (TOTAL 100%) 



Stf 60/ 
61 «7/ 



6547/ 
68 70/ 



A. Pro- 1800 

B. 1800-1945 

C. 1945-preaont "''^ 

100% 



1 5. During your graduate training did you ever takfe any profesaional achool courses (e.g. 
agriculture, business, education, law medicine, public health, urban planning)? 

Yes 1 

No 2 !► (GO TO Q.16) 



164 



145 



15. A. <1F YES) In which schools? 

Agriculture/ Agricultural 
Economics 01 

Architecture 02 

B siness 03 

Forestry 04 

Law 05 



Medicine 06 

Public Health 07 

Urban Planning 10 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 88 



1 5. B How many professional school courses did you take? 



NLmber of courses 



D Did you collect your dissertation materials/data In the country or region that you 
specialized in during graduate training? 



Yes. 
No.. 



\ 

\ 



CARD 03 
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17. Below is a list of sources for financial support Using the codes provided, please 
indicate (with ci^ne or more numbers, as appropriate) the sources of support for 
different training.activities and the number'of years you received this type of support . 

ACTIVITY CODES 

1 =* Graduate Cour^ework 5 » Postdoctoral language study 

2 = Graduate Language Training 6 = Postdoctoral research 

3 = Drasertation fieidwork/data collection 7 " Postdoctoral retraining for new career 

4 = Dissertation writing 8 = Other 



SOURCE OF SUPPORT 



Own savings/nontrammg related employment 

Parenial/lamily support 

Loans _ _ ^ 

feaching assistant 

Research assistant 

Employer support _ 

Work- study program (uriiverstly) 

gTlbTii ~^ _ ' _ 

Othe' iniernal ^^tvers^ty fe^ovvship funds 

NDFL/FLAS Title VI ^ 

NDEA Title IV 



ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTED 
tU»e coCe» uneO at>c<i 



y. "AL NUMBER 
OF YEARS 
SUPPORT RECEIVED 



t3- 18/ 
19-24/ 
25-30/ 
31-36/ 
37-42/ 
43-48/ 
49-54/ 
55-60/ 
61-66/ 
67-72/ 
73-78/^ 



Foreign Area, Fellowship Progravn (Ford) 
FulbnghrHays ■ Student (Olfice oil Educ ation) 
Fulbnght Hays ■ faculty (Ofti cc of Educ ation)_ 
Futbnghl Hays ■ student (State Depa rtment) 

Fulbrtghl Hays ■ faculty (State Department) 

Woodrow Wilson 

Social Science Research Council 



American Council of Learned Societ ies 
American Association of University Women 



13- 18h 
19-24/ ; 
25-30/ / 
31-36/ j 
37-42/ I 
43-48/ 1\- 
49-54/1 
55-60/ 
61-66/ 



National Endowment for the Humanities 




1 67-711/ 


National Institutes of Health 




\ 73-J8// 


National institute of Mental Health 




. . J "f" 


Ford Foundation 




! \9^24/ 



Rockefeller Foundation 



Carnegie F oundation 
O'fice of Naval Research 
Nahonai Science Foundation 
Guggenheim. 

H«en^ 

Russell Sage 
Wenner • Gren 

iRex'~~ 



Doherty Foundation 

Tinker Foundation 
Inter American _ J 
Mellon Foundation^ 
Japan Foundation . 
Darilorth Foundation 
Ot he r '{"PL EASE SPEC I F Y) 

6\ her K P LEA sl S PE C I F Y) 



37-42/ 
113-48/ 
149 '54/ 
j 55-60/ 
\6f-66/ 
67-72/-- 
73-78/ 



y3-78/ ^ -N. . 

-(CAf{0 07^ 

13-I8h-'J2Z,^ 



19-24/ 
25-30/ 
31-36/ 
37^2/ 
43-48/ 
49-54/ 
\55 60/ 
\6166/ 



CARD04A}5A)6.'07 
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18. 



Did the availability of certain types of financial support affect either the world area and 
specific counlry(s) you selected for study/or your choice of a dissertation topic? 



Yes . . .\ 1 

No 2 ^ (GO TO Q.19) 



A. {IF YES) In what wa/? 



19. Since completing your Ph.D. hpve you engaged in any type of formal postdoctoral 
study^ 

Yes 1 

No 2 ^ (GO TO Q,20) 

A. (IF YES) Was this study: (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

In language training 1 

in area studies 2 

in the same discipline as your Ph.D 3 

in a different field than your Ph.D. 
(PLEASE SPECIFY FIELD) 4 



18/ 



The next few questions seek information about your initial career pians. 



20.. 



When you entered Ph.D. training, where did you plan to worl< upon completion of your 
your degree? 



Business or Industry 01^ 

Junior College. Two- 

Year College 02 

Professional School 03 

Four Year '.Undergraduate 

College 04 | 

University 05 

Elementary/Secondary 

School System 06 I 

Private Foundation 07 

Museum or Historical 

Society 10 

Research Library or 
Archive 11 



U.S. Military Service . 13 

U. S: Government. 

Civilian Employee 14 

State Government 15 

Local Governrrient 16 

International Agency 17 

' Other Non-profit 

Organization 18 

Other (PLEASE 
SPECIFY) 88 



Q.ZW 



No Specific Career 
Objective . ! 



(GO TO 
Q.21) 



^^.^ 0.20A) 



M7 
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(For those with no specific career objectives when entering Ph.D. training) 

20. A. When dunnn qraduate school did you decide where to work? (CIRCLE ONE) 
uTyear 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 



B. Where did you plan lo work'?(ClRCLE ONf;) 



Business or Industr/ 01 

Junior College, Two-Year 



Elementary/ Secondary 



Private Foundation •. . ► 07 

Museum or Historical Society — 10 
Research Library or Archive 11 



U S. Military Service 13 

U.S. Government. Civilian 



02 




14 


03 




15 


04 




16 


05 




17 






18 


,06 


Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) . . . . 


.... 88 



20. C. What/who influenced you most to consider/pursue that career choice? 
(CIRCLEONE) 

Language training ^ 

Area course work. ■ 2 

Faculty memberts) in your academic 
department - 3 

Area studies center director ; — 4 

Area studies faculty 5 

Peer influence ^ 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 8 



M8 

-roT f>nnv f^;:r^?5 i^p^c 
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21. We are interested in theamountof Information you hador\ uiplcyitient opportunities 
relevant to your graduate training. Please Indicate how much information you had 
about each of the following employment areas. (Circle the aopropriate number) 



No 

Iniormation 



Business or Industry 

Junior College. TwoYear College 

Professional School 

Four Year College 

University 

Elementary/Secondary School System 

Private Foundation 

Museum or Historical Society 

Research Library or Archives 

U.S. Military Service 

U.S. Government. Civilian Employee 

State C' vernment 

Local Government 

International Agency 

Non-Profit Organization 

Other (SPECIFY) 



Sufficient 
.■^formation 



i 


1 


. „ I 


I 


271 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 








1 


1 


7Bi 


1 2 

1 1 


3 


4 

i 


5 


29/ 


1 2 

' i 


3 

1 


4 


5 

1 


30/ 


1 2 

1 1 


3 

! 


. 4 

1 


5 


3U 


1 2 

! 1 


3 

! 


4 

1 


5 

1 


32/ 


1 2 


3 

! 


4 

i 


5 

1 


33/ 


1 2 

1 1 


3 

1 


4 

1 


5 

1 


34/ 


1 2 

t t 


.3 

1 


4 . 

1 


5 

1 


35/ 


1 2 

1 ' 1 


3 

1 


4 

! 


5 


36/ 


1 2 

t 1 


3 


4 


5 


37/ 


1 2 


3 


4 

1 


5 


38/ 


1 2 

! 1 


3 

1 


4 

! 


5 


39/ 


1 2 

1 


3 


4 


5 

1 


40/ 


1 2 

• 1 


3 


4 


5 

i 


4U 


1 2 

1 


3 


4 


5 


42/ 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 
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22. Over the course of your graduate training did you change your initial employment plans? 



Yes, changed career plans 1 

No, career plans remained the same throughout 
graduate training 2 i^ (GO TO Q.23) 

A. {IF YES) What caused you to change your plans? 

Realized job prospects were very limited in initial 
choice of field 1 

Graduate training led to new career interests 2 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 8 



In the next section we'd like to know about the employment Information, counseling 
and placement assistance you received during graduate school. 



23. Did you receive employment counseling/information to assist you in any of the 
following? (FOR EACH PERSON WHO ASSISTED YOU. CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE 
NUMBER) 





OEStGNINQ 
A 

GRADUATE 
PROGRAM 




MODIFYING 
AN 
EXISTING 
PROGRAM 




UNDERSTANDING 
THE JOB MARKET 






Not 
at All 




A lot 


Not 
at All 




A lot 


Not 
at All 




A tot 




Dissertation director 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


4547/ 


Other dissertation committee 


1 2. 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 




1 2 


3 


4 


5 


48-50/ 


Other faculty in your discliplinary 
department . . / 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 




3 


4 


5 


5153/ 




1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


54-56/ 


Department Placement 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


57-59/ 


Area studies center 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 .2 


3 


4 


5 


6062/ 


Other center-related faculty. . . 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


; 1 2 


3 


4 


5 


63-65/ 




1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


! 1 2 

1 


3 


4 


5 


6668/ 


School placement office 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


i 

1.1 2 


3 


4 


5 


69-71/ 
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24. Who had primary responsibility lOr helping you find a )ob after completion of your Ph.D. 
tVaining'? (Circle ONLY ONE) When a faculty member occupied multiple roles, code the 
primary role he or she played for you. 



Dissertation-director 01 

Other dissertation committee member{s) 02 

Other faculty in your disciplinary department 03 

Department adviser 04 

Departmental placement office ■. 05 

Area studies center director(s) . . . / 06 

Other center-related faculty 07 

Other faculty 10 

School placement office 11 

No one helped 12 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 88 
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25. A. How Important did each of the 
following people conside " job 
"^placement for graduate 
students? 

(CIRCLE APPROPRIATE NUMBER) 



25. B. How effective was 
each In helping'you 
obtain your first job? 

(CIRCLE APPROPRIATE 

NUMBER) 



Importance Of Job Effectiveness Of Job 

Placement Placernent 

Noli! All Ver> NolBlAh Very 

imponani Imcxjrunt Elteclivo EMflctfv* 

Dissertation director L L L L L L L L 

Other dissertation com- i i i i I i ^ i 

mittee members L ^ L L L L L_J^ 

Other faculty in your disci- ■ , , , , 

plinary department L l L ± ^ ^ 

Department adv.ser L L L ± L L L L 1_ 

Department placement , , . i - i i 

■ \ ^ ^ ^5 S 2 3 A 5 

Area Studies center , , i i i . i i . , 
i k 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 

Other center-related , ,' , , , , i i 

'-""y ^ 3 .4 ^ 1 2 3 

^1 L 3 ' 4 5 'l 2 5 -5 

School placement i- • ■ i i ■ i 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 



,'•''172 
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26. What activities did those who assisted you in finding a job undertake on your behalf? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Wrote One general letter of reference 

to be sent to all potential employers \ 1 J'/ 

. Wrote individual letters of reference 
to'potential employers 2 

Made inquiries of academic colleagues 

about potential jobs 3 33/ 

Made inquiries of potential government 

employers 4 3-*/ 

Made inquiries of potential private sector 

employers 5 35/ 

Arranged interviews with prospective 

employers 6 ^/ 



27. Are you currently emp'oyrd? 

Yes 
NO. 



28. A Why not? (CIRCLE PRIMARY REASON) 

No appropriate jobs 
available 

In the process of seek- 
• ing employment 

Marital or parenting 
responsibilities 

Health reasons 

Other (PLEASE SPEClPO 



. 1 ♦ (GO TO Q.29) 
. 2 ♦ (GO TO Q.28) 



1 26t 
2 

3 
4 



17 a 
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29. On the next two pages, please list the jobs you have held since leaving graduate 
school, including years, organization, work activities, relationship to graduate training, 
and reason for leaving. Uat your current Job first. Use the organization and work 
activity codes from the bottom of the page where possible. If currently unemployed, 
insert "1 8" in Column BJor current job, then continue listing previous jobs. Also use 
code "1 8" for previous periods of unemployment. 



Y««r» : 0«g«ni- i WofK 

F<Ofn— laliOn ] Act'Vity j 

To— I CotJe Cods 

' itrom Uit)\ llrcm UsO 



]p«f1 tim« -1 
AnnutI I or | 

Salary Full lime -2 



Edien! 10 Wh)Ch Language 
ExpQrlisc Usad on Job 



Extent to Wh.ch Gfaduat* Language 
Training Pfepared You 'or JOb 



39^3/ 1 


4344/ , 

j 


4545/ ; 


47 51/ j 


52/ 










53/ 










54/ 


1 


i 




1 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


"2^3 


4 


5 


sast/ 


S3€3/\ 


64 S5/ 


66 70/ 


71/ 










72/ 










73/ 












1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 io) ms/ 


17 18/ 


19 20/ 


2125/ 


2S/ 










27/ 










28/ 












1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3235/ 


36 37/ 


3839/ 


4044/ 


45/ 










46/ 




1 






47/ 












1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 

i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


51 54/ 


■ 55 56/ 


57-58/ 


59-63/ 


64/ " 










65/ 










66/ 












1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 . 


0 nj) 13 -16/ 


17- 18/ 


19 20/ 


21-25/ 


26/ 










27/ 










28/ 












1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



ORGANIZATION CODES 

01 = Junior College, Two Year College 

02 «= four Year College 

03 = University 

04 = Professional School 

05 5= Elementary/Secondary School System 

06 = Private Sector Financial Institution 

07 ~ Export/fmport Firm 

10 = Personal S&rvice Sector (hotel, airlines, eta) 

1 1 = Manufacturing Firm 

12 = Management Consulting Firm 

13 = Private Foundation 

14 = Museum or Historical Society 

15 = Research Library or ArctUves 

16 = U,S. Military Service 

'17 = U S. Government, Civilian Employee 
29 =i State Government 



19 = Local Government . 

20 = International Agency 

21 ~ Non-Profit Organization 
18 ~ Unemployed 

88 = Other (PLEASE SPECIFY IN BOX ABOVE) 

WORK ACTIVITY CODES 

22 — Teaching 

23 — Basic-Research= 



24 =s Applied Research 

25 = Report or Other Technical Writing 

26 ~ Journalistic Writing 

27 = Curatorial/Librarian 

28 - Management or Administration 
18 = Unemployed 

88 = Other (PLEASE SPECIFY IN BOX ABOVE) 
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t^?^T Pf.-^' ^'Fi'^y 



H. ^ I. J. 



Eitent to Wh>ch Area Studies 
EiD«rt«te Used on Job 


Exiflni to Which Gtaduare Area 
Studias Pr«oiradYou (or Job 


If you t«ll • lOb. 
reason for laavirg job 






A 


Iht 


POOMy 








prtP«(td 


(trtitn a code 1-7 
from fft» /*$f a( bottotni 








55/ 














57/ 


1 2 


3 4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 












74/ 








75/ 




76/ 


1 2 


3 4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


■ 










29 










30/ 




31/ 


1 2 


3 4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 












48. 










49/ 




50/ 


1 2 


3 4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 












67/ 








68/ 


t 


65/ 


1 2 


3 4 


5 




) 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 












29/ 








30/ 


j Jl/ 



1 2 3 4 5 ■ 1 2 3 4 5 



CODES FOR J 

1 = unable to use training > - 

2 s= d/d nof receive tenure or was tired 

3 = temporary position (non-renewable) 

4 =: ottered a better job 

5 ~ wages inadequate 

6 = promotion prospects uncertain or inadequate 

7 = tamily or personal considerations 
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30. Over the course of your career how many of the following have you produced? 

^'Authored books - — : ■ 120^ 

\ Edited books _ 

Chapters in edited collection ^^^^^ 

Refereed professional journal articles ^^^^^ 

Research monographs/technical papers . ^o^'^ 

Papers presented at professional meetings ^^^^^ 

Articles for popular magazines or newspapers 



8 



32. Why did you leave area studies? (Rank order as many of the six categories below that 
apply to your case; 1=major reason for leaving area studies: 2= next reason, etc) 

\ RankOrder Number 

Too much language study \eeded 

Area courses not as interesting as I originally thought ... . . 

Other topics in core discipline were more interesting . ; — 



Better career opportunities for non-area studies 
graduate ^- 

NDFL/FLAS fellowship not renewed 

Other tPLEASE SPECIFY) \ 



\ 



44-45/ 



The nexttwo questionsaroforthosewho recolveda FLAS/NDFLfellowshIp, butwho 
discontinued their language and area studios before obtaining a Ph.D. AH others 
skip to Q. 33. 

31. When did you decide not to continue your area studies or language specialization? 

During 1 st year of graduate study 1 

After completing 1 year. :..2 

After completing 2 years ^V.-. . 3 

\ 

. \ After completing 3 years 4 

' \ 

After completing 4 years : 

\ 

\ Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



47/ 

48/ 
49/ 

50/ 



33. The next t«t of questions only applies to those currently employed by academic 
Institutions. All other respondents who are employed skip to Q. 41 . Respondents 



who are currently unemployed please skip to Q. 49A. 

34. A. What is your present rank? 

Lecturer ; ^ 1 

Instructor : 2 

Assistant Professor 3 

Associate Professor 4 

Professor 5 

Research Associate/Member of 
Research Organization 6 

Other (PLEASE SPEClPO 8 



34. B. What kind of appointment do you have? 

Visiting ' 

Adjunct r 

Acting 

Tenure tracK but presently 
untenured 

Regular or tenure 

Other (PLEASE SPEClPO - 



34. C. Are your teaching responsibilities: 

Entirely undergraduate T 

Some undergraduate, some graduate ... .'2 

Entirely graduate 3 

a Not applicable, no teaching 

responsibilities 9 



1 
2 
3 

4 
b 
8 



ERIC 



35. Have you received any research funding over the past three years? 

\ ' Yes 1 

No ..2 i^GOTOQ.35C 

36. ~ A. (IF YES) What was the: 
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SOURCE i AMOUNT 

t 
1 


LENGTH or 

FUNDING 
(IN MONTHS) . 


PURPOSE OF GRANT 
OR CONTRACT 


1 

1 




J 4 25/ 


2 




26 37/ 


3 /' ■ I 


i 33 49/ 

\ 



35 a Generally, how difficult has it been for you to obtain research funding over the past 
three years? (CIRCLE APPROPRIATE NUMBER) 



Very 
DiH.cuH 



Little or Not 
No Difficulty Applicable 



PAST THREE YEARS 



1 2 3-4 5 9 

35. C. Prior to three years ago. how difficult was it? (CIRCLE APPROPRIATE NUMBER) 



very 
Difficult 



Little or Not 
No Dilficulty Applicable 



1 2.3 4 5 9 

If yo'O haM.9 never taught language or are^-stjjdles, skip to question 48« 

36. Are your current teaching, research and other activities more concerned with your 
disciptinaryorwith your regional/area expertise? (CIRCLE APPROPRIATE NUMBER) 



Disciplinary 
Without Regional 
Focus 



Wholly , 
Concerned with No( 

Region Applicable 



TEACHING 



RESEARCH 



PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 
OUTSIDE OWN 
INSTITUTION 



1 


2 






5 


9 


1 

t 


2 

■ ! 


3 


4 


5 


9 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 
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BEST cepy]T'''^n!£. 



159 



37 Does your tnstitution have an organized language and area studies profiram on your 
region or countryts) of current Interest? 

Yes 1 55/ 

No 2 1^ GO TO Q.^Q 

37 A. If /es. does it provide you with substantial benefits? ' 

Yes ) 

No 2 

Please explain your answer ^^^^^ 



r''"" Do you use the facilities (i.e., library, etc.) or regularly participate in activities uf a world 
a."?a pz-ogram/center at a* other U.S. academic institution? 

Yes 1 

No ...2 

39 Irrespective of whether there is an organized world area program on your campus, 
about how many faculty members {i.icluding yourselO spf' alize in your world area? 

Number of faculty today 

Number of area /^culty 
V ■ ,en you were ""St hired . ^^"^^^ 

40 A When you were hired for your currer^t teaching or research posilion, what wou'd 

you ^»stinate were the values (in terms of perMntages) placed on yo'jr area 
expertise is compared with disciplinary expert. ;e? 

Area % + Discipline '?o= 1009.-. s^<7j 



40 3 if you were hired today, what woulr". those values be? 



Area % + Discipline %= 1 CQf^'b GO TO 0.48 

CAftD 



a'78 
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41 . The next set of questions on\yBppHosto those area spociaHsts currently hofdfng 
nonacademic jobs. All others who aro currently employed please skip to QAQ. 
Respondents who are presently unemployed please skip to Q. 49A. 

42 What was the primary rnason you look your current job? 

(CIRCLE ONLY ONE) r. . ■ u . i 

Best |ob available 1 

No other job available 2 

Did not want to work at an 
acadomic institution 3 

Other (PLEASE SPGCIFY) 8" 



43. Rank order each of the following skills according to their Importance when you were 
hired for your current job? (1 — most important; 2= next most important) 

Rank Order 

• Disciplinary background 

74/ 

Language skills 

Area studies knowledge 

Other skills (PLEASE SPECIFY) . 



44. A How many other people employed in your organization have similar wor/d area or 
language expertise as you? 

77 78/ 

44. B. How many have similar disciplinary training (e.g., In political science, literature, 
history, etc.)? 

\ ., 

1 # : 



79410/ 



45. A Does your current job require any of the following foreign language skills? (ca»d^}3^ 

Speaking 



1 y 

Writing 2. } GO TO 0.45B '^^ 



:.:) 



rs/ 



I Reading j . . . 

^""^^ '^^'^ None required 4 ^ GO'tO 0.46 '^^ 



180 
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45 B Rank each of the.following languago skills according to your use of them In your 
current job ( 1 = most frequently used; 2 - less frequently used; 3 » least frequently 
used; 9 = not used at all). 

Rank Order 

Speaking . 

Writing 

Reading 



46. Please specify (with exampjes if possible) how you use your language and area 
studies training on your current job. 



I// 

19/ 



20 2U 



None used at all 89 

47. Has your employer either required that you obtain additional training or provided you 
with on-the-job training in an area outside your graduate specialization? 

Yos 1 ^ GO TO 0.47A 22/ 

No 2 

47. A. (IF YES) Please describe the training. 

23 24/ 
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48. How would you rate your current )0b on the following dimensions: 
(CIRCLE APPROPRIATE NUMBER) 



Poor Fair Excellent 

Opportunity to uso 

graduBto training | I l i_ i 

1 2 3 4 6 

infi^llectual stimulation and i i i ' 

development L. 



1 2 3 

Opportunity to learn new skills 



1 2 3 4 5 



Interaction with coilongues In 
the same disciplino 



1 2 3 4 5 



Interaction with colleagues in 
the same world area L 



1 2 3 



Opportunity to work on Issues oi 
curront social and political . 
imporlnnco 



Overall job satisfaction 



1 2 3 



49. A. Since graduate scho-il, how many ^i,T1«3 have you visited the rigion you 
specialized in during y^'jr training? 



49. B. Plejr '? indicate t^e number o' visits you have Dade of p^ch time duration. 

# of Visits 



.v; 

1—3 v/fieks - . 

36: 

6-10 weoks . 

f months. 



1 year or more ^ . . ■<o< 
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50 As you look back on Ihe graduate training yo»: have hcd, do you It ' amount you 
rocbivcd »n e?ch of Vne rollowing areas was: 
(CIRCLE APPROPRIATE NUMBER) 

Tog About Not 

Littio Right i^'' AcD'icablB 

Social scionce courses on world I — 1 [- 1 « 

area 1 2 3 4 5 9 

AyL/man<f/«s coufses on world i —J ^ L n 

area 1 2 3 4 5 9 

/.anyudgt^ courses L L X L -J^ ^ 

Courses on the premodem period \ —I L L —I 

In your world area 1 2 3 4 5 9 

Courses on the modern puriod L . — L — ' 1 

In your world area 2 4 5 y 

Nonarea courses in your I —i 4- L 1 

disciplinary major 1 2 3 4 5 9 

Policy analysis, statistics, computing I I J 1 1 

courses 2 3 4 5 9 

Ccwses offered by various I ' J- L- - 

professional schools 1 2 3 4 5 y 

51. If you were to generalize for atl of your gra/juate courses, how would you rate 
the following on their general academic quality: 
(CIRCLE APPROPRIATE NUMBER) 

Not 

Poor Excellent Applicable 

Soc<a/ science courses on world 'i — 1 L L 1 

area 1 2 3 4 5 9 

HufTianitifis courses on world i— ! ' — t « 

area 1 2 3 4 5 9 

Language courses- ! —J — ! ^- 1 - 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

Courses on the promodern period I 1 L 1 - 

in your world area 2 3 4 5 J 

Courses on the modern period , I —I — ^ \ « 

in your world area -1 2 3 4 y 

Nonarea courses in your : 1 \~ ^ ' q 

disciplinary rrBjor 1 2 3 4 b 

h'olicy analysis, statistics, ^.omputing l ! — i 

courses 1 2 3 4 5 y 

Courses offered by va't'ji "a ^ ^— • 

pro/esijona/ scAjqc/'^ 1 2 3 4 5 y 



56/ 
57/ 

CARD t3 
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52 Libied bolow are some com ^^or^ compononig ol graduate Irtnguago training, Plense 
rate each one included m your language training for its elfoctlvoneis in improving your 
overall language competency. (CIRCLE APPROPRIATE NUMBcR) 

Not included 

Not effecttve V^ry m own 

at all oMccliv*' training 

Ofa) aural dnll 

1 ? 3 4 5 9 53/ 

Of ammar instruction ........ . . ^ rg/ 

1 2 3 5 9 

Praclice in translation v- j ^ ^ , , 60/ 

1 ?. 2 4 5 9 

, Familiarization with ditlerent l _J '. 

styles ol language usage 1 2 3.4 5 9 

Langtiag^Mrninmg in country _ . 62 

where spoken ^ 2 3 4 5 9 

Classroom time ^ — „ ^ _ 

1 2 3 4 5 9 63/ 

Language lab time.... ~ L L ^ g e4/ 

Opportunities to u^e the ^ ; \ , 55, 

language ' 2 3 4 5 y 

v:omputef assisted training j — . . 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) L ! \ i_ 67. 

12 345 9 
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If you were advising n graduate student today who was Intorostod in lannuago and 
area studios, woijid you rocommend that ho or she ontor Ph.D. training? Why or why 
nor 



(IF YES): What advice would you give about choice of discipline, rT.i;. of area 
studios/language training and disciplinary courses, and ultimately about career 
choices? 



185 



U>(> 



54 If you wero lo mako rocomntondiitions for Iho future dirociion of )an(]uage and area 
sludtHS in tfio U.S.. whial would bo somo of thio main po.nts you would omphiasfzo? 



55 Are tfiero any general comments you wotjid like to make about your graduate training 
and its relationsfiip lo your subsequent career and intellectual development? 



THANK YOU FOR C01V1PLETING THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 
PLEASE IVIAIL IT BACK TO US AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 



m 
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Whun you entered Qraduato school, what wns tho hiohor»l 
to o.irn' 

A M.ifjicrr, dogrou 

A Ph 0 .... • ■ • 

Other (piuas« spfjcifyi ... 



A At this time, do you plan to earn a Ph.D? 

Yos .... 

No 

B I IF' yC13i WfiL'fi Jo you exptici to fecoivo your cJoyfOo'' 

C Will /our Ph D De m th« same disciphn- .ri your M.A? 

Yes 

No 

D IIP NO) r, whal discipline do you expect to earn a Ph D. 
Discipline 

(FOR THOSE WHO DO NOT PLAN TO RECEIVE A Ph.D.} Why did you decide not to 
earn a PhQ-? ICIRCLE YOUR ONE MOST IMPORTANT REASON) 



r.^y career mlerosti, did not require a Ph.D 1 J'/ 

Employrnont prospects seemed limited or uncertain for Ph.D.s 2 

I hacked the necessary financial resources to complete Ph D. training . . 3 

I was not admitted Ijr doctoral study 4 

I wds enrolled \n a Ph.D. program but my academi': performance 

did not qualify me to continue in the program 5 

Ma-ila' or pnrenl.ng responsibilities made 't too difficult 

fo' rre t"^ comnlete a Ph.D 6 

Other (PLEASE ^: tCiFY) 8 




dnor«e you plarmod 
1 

6 



1 

2 ♦(GO TO Q8) 

~ yTah 

t ♦(GO TOQ.9> 2// 
2 

„ ♦(GO TO 0.9) 23 30/ 



Ifi8 



9 Which of tho followiny hnrl you complolcd «o ol Octobof 1, 1002V 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

All roqulroments (or a Master's dogreo 1 

All roqulrod coursowork for u Ph D 2 

Passed Ph.D comprehonslvo examinations 3 

Cotloctod all or moat of the data/materinlu for Ph D disaortation A 

Some writing of Ph D. dissertation 5 



27, What was your oiM(>loymcnt status as of Octobor 1 , 1 982? 
(CIRCLE ONLY ONE CATEGORY) 

Employed fulHlme in fiold of graduate study li^(GO TO Q.2Q) 

Employed full-time in field other thar fio'C 

of graduate study 2i^(Q0 ^0 Q.ic- • A) 

Employed par1-tlr>e ai^GO TO O 27 ft) 

Unemployed and seeking employment 4" 

Not employed and not seeking employment 5 

Retired and not employed 6 

Other (Please specify) 9-^ 



{GO TO Q.28) 



i8h 



IG9 



/A(lf ilMPl OYLD ( ULL TIMLOUffjlt)f. riLLUOf GnAOUATLJjTUDY)Wtui; //notho 
nionf importnfil roa«on for laking thr,' ponition'MClMCLl: ONE> 

Proforrod position outsido fiolcJ of gradunto fitudy 1* 

fVomotfst) out ol positton in ^v'dviatu study fiold '2 

Mptlnr pay 3 

Luc.itional factora A 

Position in gradunto ytuciy 'n.'ld not availat)lo 5 

Othor {Ploa-.. -ipijcily) 0 



(GO TO Q.28) 



7B (IF EMPLOYED PART-TIME) Wore you seeking full-timo omploymont asolOctobef 

Yes 1 so/ 

No 2 

i 
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;}f> Flartk firdor (n\cU of tho lollowtng nklllfi »f;f;nr(Jinu In Ihoif unporlanco whnn vou worn 
\uir(.i lor ynurcurrnnt lot)? (1 rnOst irnporlnnt, J' ■•■ wx\ most irnprtant, olc} 

Disciplinary bnckground u/ 

Lanyuagn '.kills ■ • 

Aroii stuHiPs ktiowlndgo »*/ 

M,»MiH)t'i:,ii !»kills nnd oxijononco 

Wfitiny .n.rruirUcation skills >// 

Ottiof 'Pl.fASil. IjPECIFY) ffl/ 

( Ttils i'i .\\\ fxp.innlon of Qtit-ntlon on Lhr ri.AS V\\,l), (,Vu'JjL lonrui Ire. ) 

42. How do you us« your langaugo and aroa studios training on your current job? 

Translating documents 1 » 27/ 

Communicating with foreign officials and clients 2 

Analyzing political and socioeconomic trends in countries 
of regional specialization 3 . 

In other ways fPLEASE SPECIFY) 8 



None used at aH 9 ^'^ 



/ 
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AA In an iivDr.nin wi>ih wr^.i- wltiit nrniiorti'in tit yniir tinn; do ynu tv|)i( •tlly ripnrtd or) tho 
((tllowiru) ,i( tivttit^s 

Miinnu»?fnont or nUminiatrat on % 

HoafJing fnnt<Ht.ii'. in ;i lafM)<Jngo iridnjonouji to % 
yr)ur vA'orU) <tro.t .sptH'j.ili/iitiot) 

apnakinu it languago indigunoufi to your % 
world arot) rtpocmliiilion 

WnliMu in II languiiuo indiuonou'i to your *" 
wurld iiroa spuctalizniiori 

Mill, my doctsjons or providiriy nnnlysis and ndvico % 
hasud on your world nrna oxportlr*u 

Uasic or npptiod rubonrch unralatod to . % 
world nron spocializatlon 

Ba&ic Of applied roaoarch rotated to % 

world afoa f»pt*ciahzation 

Dovolopmont of oquipment. products, systoms. data . _.. . .% 

Wnlincj, LMliling % 

Cor.tlori.tl _ % 

ProiJuction % 

Consultifuj (PLEASE SPECIFY) % 



n 36/ 



43 44/ 

4h4fi/ 
47-40/ 

4950/ 

3 r B2/ 
5J 5</ 
55 '6/ 
57 5"/ 



ProfossionjI sorvices to individuals 
Quality control, inspection, testing 
Sales, marketing, purchasing 
Othor (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



...% 



59^0/ 
6142/ 



100% 
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